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Character Sketch. 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 


THE PERSONAL STORY OF THE LONGEST 


REIGN IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE QUEEN’S CHRISTMAS. 


Srxty years ago the keeping of Christmas was 
comparatively ‘‘out of fashion” in England. 
Two persons have been chiefly the cause of the 
revival of the old festivities in new forms—the 
Queen and that one of her subjects to whom 
she so gracefully inscribed a copy of her book as 
‘‘ From one of the least of authors to one of 
the greatest ’—Charles Dickens. 

Germany has always “kept Christmas” in 
full measure. When the Queen and Prince 
Consort celebrated the first Christmas of their 
joint life they already had one child, for the 
Princess Royal was born in November, 1840. 
When the next Christmas came round there 
were two children, and the eldest was already 
able to take some share in the festivities which 
were then begun, and never ceased afterwards 
as long as the home remained entire. 

It was the Christmas tree that was the 
special introduction of the Prince Consort. 
This German institution was almost unknown 
here before his time, but on the first 
Christmas day in his English home the tree 
was set up. By the time the second Christmas 
day arrived there were two babies in the Royal 
Nursery to have a tree. 

Sir Theodore Martin says: ‘‘ When Christmas 
came round, with its pleasant festivities and its 
shining Christmas-trees, it had within it a new 
source of delight for the Royal parents. ‘To 
think,’ says the Queen’s Journal, ‘that we have 
two children now, and one who enjoys the sight 
already, is like a dream.’ And in writing to his 
father the Prince expresses the same feeling. 
‘ This,’ he says, ‘is the dear Christmas Eve, on 
which I have so often listened with impatience 
for your step, which was to usher us into the 
gift-room. To-day I have two children of my 
own to make gifts to, who, they know not why, 
are full of happy wonder at the German 
Christmas-tree and its radiant candles.’ ” 

Five years later, we are told again, ‘‘ The 
approach of Christmas brought back the Court to 
Windsor. In the mention of that to him always 
sacred time, the Prince’s wonted cheerfulness 
breaks out in his letters. Welcome, indeed, 
was a season which brought so many tokens of 
affection from those whom he held in deepest 
regard—so much gratefulness of heart for the 
happiness which surrounded him in his home. 
With his children strong and full of glee around 


him, his thoughts glance back to his own boy- 
hood, which he sees reflected in their happy 
faces, and their merry quips. Thus he writes 
to the Dowager Duchess of Coburg ; ‘ These 
pleasant festivities always bring me doubly into 
contact in spirit with your loved ones in the 
Home-land, where you were ever so dear to me. 
I must now seek in the children a reflex of what 
Ernest and I were in the old time, of what we 
felt. and had experience of ; and their delight in 
the Christmas trees is not less than ours used to 
be. You really should, some day, take courage 
to trust yourself to the unstable element of the 


QuEEN Victoria [at the age of 42. | 


sea, were 1t only to have a peep at our little 
folks. When we are at the Isle of Wight, where 
we are not surrounded by a Court and its 
formalities, our life is so quiet and simple that 
it would not fatigue you.’ ” 

From the first, the Christmas-tree was the 
accepted method of distributing the Christmas 
gifts to the whole household. A tree specially 
for the Queen was put in her own private 
apartments. The presents that the Queen and 
Prince made to their children were hung on or 


the Royal gifts to the members of the house- 
hold. Christmas was kept at Windsor always 
during the Prince’s lifetime. 
lit up late at night on Christmas Eve. Nobody 
in the Queen’s home was (or is to this day) 
overlooked or forgotten. Every individual, 
down to the humblest, received some gift, and 
it was often a source of astonishment to the 


placed round a huge tree set up in one of the | 
large rooms ; and a third tree was provided for | 


The trees were | 


recipient to find how exactly what he most 
wished was in his parcel. 

After the Queen has pointed out to the 
household their respective gifts, she usually 
invites them to go through the other rooms to 
see what the Royal family have mutually given 
and received. 

No wonder that Princess Alice, long after she 
was herself become a wife and mother, wrote to 
the Queen :— 

‘‘The remembrances of those bright happy 
Christmases at Windsor are constantly before 
me. None will ever be again what those 
were!” . 

By an unhappy coincidence, Christmas 
became connected in the Queen’s mind with 
two of the most miserable events of her life— 
the deaths of her beloved husband, and 
later on of the first of her band of children to 
leave this world. First there was the early and 
unexpected death of her husband, which dame 
so close to the Queen’s Christmas in 1861, that 
it spoiled for ever to herself the great festival. 
Henceforth it had only sad memories. These 
were wretchedly intensified by the death on the 
same date (December 14th), seven years later, of 
Her Majesty's daughter, Princess Alice. After 
such events it could not but be that sorrow 
would brood round the season for the Queen. 

Yet she has not allowed her grief-touched 
heart to overshadow the season for all others. 
The old-time festivities are continued. 
There is now a quieter celebration at Osborne 
than the joyous one of Windsor used to be, 
but the traditions of the past are kept there. 
A “Royal Baron of Beef” is cooked in the 
kitchen at Windsor, and sent to stand cold on 
the sideboard. A “baron” of beef is like a 
‘saddle’? of mutton is, and the huge joint is 
often untouched, but is the traditional decora- 
tion of the Royal Christmas feast. Another 
needful adornment of the sideboard is a 
decorated boar’s head, which is sent from 
Coburg for the occasion. After dinner there is 
usually a little play or tableaux. In old times 
there used to be a dance, but the Queen has not 
danced since her widowhood. 

A special interest belongs to the portrait we 

| give this week; it is the last one taken of the 
Sovereign as a wife. This photograph was 
taken on November 14th, 1861, precisely a 
month (to the day) before the death of the 
Prince Consort. 
| The Royal Charities are mostly distributed 
at the New Year, when warm clothing and sub- 
stantial presents are distributed to all on the 
various estates. But a Christmas dinner of 
uncooked beef and materials for plum pudding 
_is also sent to a great number ot cottagers and 
‘aged persons. 


‘“arme 
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9 7 But the Squire knew nothing of all this, nor ing, mischievous expression in the eyes that 
A NEW YEAR S GIFT of the letters so full of sitachion; and vows of isan beer so blue. - : 
By Apgta Frances Mount. constancy that came and wentacross the rolling| Mary bent and kissed it—yes, kissed it— 
CHAPTER I. q _— <i ST had, - leven not ee eoney ~ was & ihe close on fifty, and it 
, 80 was fo on was 0 e picture of a young man of twenty- 
Ir was New ry ae wens bells jas the | sides, and that Tom would soak bride where | one. ee oes ‘ 
— mnie eeand on a ole ee the aide | bis father wished, and that Mary Pearson, with | All the vanished past seemed to come surg: 
ahh pf Pome the little Nor early co with ite | Der Pretty face, would be sure to have another | ing over her as she sat gazing at it, and 
ae inenay lock a urch, its | lover ; and so she did; more than one, but she | remembered how that face with its laughin 
ary Pe age = ater hahah ding ai hx bedroom had the same answer for all. blue eyes had been hidden away under the cold 
window listening to them ; it had1 * cantons So more than a year passed away, and Squire cruel rolling billows of the North Atlantic a 
of hers for somes) nth to: uit up to hear the old Bilton thought his son would have grown wiser, quarter of a century ago; and she wondered, 
year rung out, and the new year in besides somehow there had arisen in his selfish | 45 she had done hundreds of times before, 
She seed there lost in pl ht for a few | Beart sort of hungering for his boy, so he bid if when the ship was going down, and 
minutes, then slowly crossed fe roce and un: him come back. Tom knew that he must die, life had 
locking ‘a. drawer sok out a little box, and And Mary sang for joy, as she counted the seemed dearer, and he had clung to it 
(et to the window, sat down * ‘and | 28y8 to the time when she might see him again, | with more tenacity, because of the girl he 
Hatened again to the music of the bells . when she would hear his voice, and feel herself loved who in her village home was waiting and 
She drew a shawl round her shoulders, for folded up in his strong arms, while he whispered watching for him in vain. Ah! how often in 
she had opened the window wide, and the air | that no one should come between them again. | this world of sorrow do we wait for the sound 
keex: " And sometimes when she looked in the glass of a footstep that never comes, and watch for a 
The moon shone brightly, though the snow at the sweet shy face that gazed back at her out | form whose shadow never falls across our path 
was falling in soft feathery Makes that were fast of eyes that shone with such a happy love light, again. 
ashi white mantle over the graves in the she was glad for Tom’s sake that it was so fair. The bells which told of the dying year had 
urchyard, which was close to Mos Pearson's | ,, 26 was more than twenty-five years ago on | ceased, the solemn hour of midnight had echoed 
cottage, 80 Jose that she could plainly see the this New Year’s Eve since Mary Pearson had forth in slow even strokes; then there had been a 
fall rearble column that covered the spot where told the pretty blushing face in the glass that silence before the bells clashed out again, seem- 
uire Bilton lay buried her lover was coming home. And those slowly | ing to trip upon one another in their haste to 
wo months ago the call each one of us must passing years had changed the girl into a woman | greet the new-born year. 
hear in turn came to him, and he had gone close on fifty, with silver threads showing plainly | But Mary heeded them not, her thoughts 
into eternity to meet his God. 
He had been wealthy, but riches brought him 
no happiness, they had only been a snare to 


in her poy brown hair. were busy with the events of other years that 

She had never married blithe loving Tom Bil- | each in their turn had been rung in and out from 
ton, who had vowed nothing should Leap them | that ivy-covered tower. 
°p , but there was just one thing he had not She remembered how the Squire grew harder 

ought of. Death had come between them, after the loss of his son, and when nine years 
and now Mary Pearson was what the world | later his daughter Eva fell in love with a 
calls an “old maid.” Many such have some struggling artist who had the audacity to ask 
treasures of past love hidden away, and some- her fathcr for her, he stormed with anger, and 
times, when no one is by to see, the hands turn | declared he would never consent to the mar- 
the key where lies some memento of the bygone ey So the yong man went away, and the 
days when someone loved them best, and they | girl fretted and pine for twelve months, until 
were dearer to some heart than all the world | one morning it was discovered she had gone. 
beside. And hot tears come coursing down the | _ TheSquire received letter from her the next 
faded cheeks that were wont to blush at alover’s | day, telling him she and Andrew Dudley were 
kiss. And they are better, sweeter, nobler married, and begging his forgiveness. But he 
women because of the love that once was theirs, | wrote a hard, cold one in return, in which he 
because of the hopes that were shattered, the told her never to dare to write to him again, 
tears that were shed, and the vacant place thaf | nor to show her face at Hazlehurst; she 
nevermore can be filled. had disobeyed him, he said, and must take the 

Ah, yes! they have their stories, and Mary | consequences, and neither she nor her husband 
Pearson had hers; they were very tender | need expect a penny of his money. 
memories of the long ago that she cherished in} Nobody in the village had heard of Eva since 
her fond faithful heart. : then, and the Squire never spoke of his children 

‘A whole life’s history lay hidden away in the | until two months ago, when as an old man 
little box that she was holding so reverently | nearly eighty, he lay dying. 
that last night of the old year, as she sat lis-| He sent for Mary Pearson then, the woman 
tening to the music of the bells across the snow. | whose life he had blighted by his pride, and he 

She had been a happy girl in her father’s | pleaded for her forgiveness ie his deathbed. 
home when the tidings reached her that never “TI wronged you, my girl,” he said; ‘but 
again in this world might she and her lover be | my heart has been filled with remorse, and, 
together. though I would never confess it even to myself, 
“Ah, who shall tell the maddening grief of | I was a miserable man from the moment I sent 

love, Tom away. Surely you must feel very bitter 

That swept her heart-strings in that hour of | towards me, for only for me you and my boy 

woe!” might have been a happy husband and wife 

Life had brought many changes to her since | Years 880» and I should have seen your children 
then ; the old vicar and his wife had gone to growing up around me.” 
their long home, and though Mary had to leave Mary gave a great tearless sob as she thought 
the vicarage she could not bring herself to go how little heads might have nestled against her 
beyond the sight of those graves; so she had | breast, where a mother-heart was beating, and 
rented a cottage near her old home. For more she almost fancied she could feel the touch of 
than ten years she had lived there now, and | wee dimpled arms clinging about her neck. But 
though she was poor, she was a blessing in the she whispered, as she pressed the withered hand 
village; many a sick child was edlel in her | that had dealt the cruel blow which had laid 
arms, many a dying pillow was smoothed by her | her brightest hopes in ruins, ‘6¢ Forgive us our 
hands, and hoary heads bowed before the good | trespasses as we forgive them that trespass 
woman whom everyone loved. against us.’ I forgave you long ago.” 

The villagers were all her friends, but to-night | _ “ May God forgive me, too,” murmured the 
as she stood looking out into the moonlight with dying man, “but I have a long account to 
the sound of the bells in her ears, a feeling of | render up to Him. I see it all as I never did 
loneliness had come over her, and she had before, now that I on the edge of the grave. 
yielded to the impulse so strong within, to allow | used to think the faults were all on the side of 
herself the sad pleasure of looking upon the | my children—that I was unlucky in them, and 
contents of the little box she kept hidden away. they had no right to disappoint me. It 

She turned the key, and by the bright moon- | never struck me that I was hard and 
light took out a packet of letters written in a| bitter to them. First I drove my boy 
bold, manly hand, and then almost reverently | from his home, and the girl he loved. 
she lifted up a golden curl, and, old maid I thought I had only to bid him to ¢ me back 
though she was, a great tear splashed upon it, | and a few weeks would bring him to me; I 
as it twisted itself round her finger like a living | never thought how God might stretch out His 
thing. hand against me. ‘Then, as Eva grew into 

Then, without laying it away, she unwrapped | womanhood, and I saw how sweet and fair she 
a photograph from a fold of soft paper. It was | was, I was proud of her beauty, and fond of 
such a boyish looking face she gazed upon | her, too, though I had a queer way of showing 
through her tears, and there was such a laugh- | it; and I resolved she should make a grand 


He was a lonely old man, living as he did in 
the t house with none to love him, and only 
the hands of hired servants to minister to him 
when he lay ape his death-bed. 

His wife had died many years before, leaving 
him with two children, a boy of fifteen, and a 
baby girl of as many months. 

People wondered that he did not make a com- 

ion of. his:son—who was a favourite wherever 
the went—nor ever visit the nursery where his 
motherless little daughter was left solely to the 
care of a nurse. But he never seemed to find 
pleasure in having his children with him. 

He spared no money on their education, how- 
ever, and Tom was educated at Harrow; he 
always spent his holidays at home, and when 
school days were over he came to Hazlehurst 
altogether. 

He and Mary Pearson saw a great deal of 
each other after that; they had been playmates 
as children, and the Squire did not object to 
their mene then, or as boy and girl, but it 
was oe another thing when he discovered they 
had fallen in love, and were actually engaged to 
be married. 

He was exceedingly angry, though, as he said, 
Mary was a nice enough girl, and pretty too for 
| the matter of that; still he had no intention of 
allowing his son to marry & poor vicar’s daughter. 
| The future Squire, and owner of the splendid 
: estate of Hazlehurst must look higher than 

that. Besides, he had seen nothing of the world 
as yet, and was only a beardless boy of -one- 
Rad iwanky, whom travelling would cure of his 
absurd fancy. 

So he sent Tom out to Canada; he had a 
brother there who was a wealthy merchant, and 
he flattered himself he had done a wise thing, 
when the boy wrote home glowing accounts of 
his visit. 

But the Squire knew nothing of the tearful 
leave-taking between the youthful lovers, when 
Mary had sobbed out the sorrow of her young 
heart on Tom's shoulder, and he had kissed the 
tear-stained face, and vowed nothing should 

‘prevent him from making her his wife when he 
came home again. 

He meant it, too, poor fellow, and his eyes 
were misty and his voice husky when he said it. 

Then he had begged one of her brown tresses, 

" and in exchange severed a little stiff fair curl 
from amongst the hair that clustered like a 
baby’s round his broad brow. 

At her request he had his photograph taken 
for her, and in return she gave him the only 
one she had ever had, it was the picture of a 
child of ten with short frocks. Then they had 
tried to laugh at the memory of those childish 

days, and at last Tom had folded his arms more 
closely round her, and kissed her for the last 
time, and with a choking sob had gone away. 


ea ea eee 
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match, and marry someone in a iti 
Yoa know what happened ; I Seca ke hs 
man she loved, poor child, just as I had denied 
youto Tom. Dudley was a good fellow, too 
and I knew it, only he was poor. Pshaw ! One 
does not set the same value on wealth on a 
death-bed, it’s all vanity, vanity. What did it 
pa oo about money? I had plenty, it has 

ly been a curse to me, and now I must leave 
it, and my own may not have it, though, for 
aes I know, my girl may be in sore need 
unless God has had mercy upon her as he had 
on Tom. 

**You will know how I have willed it in 
a few days, when this body of mine has been 
laid in the grave, and if ever you hear of my 


little Eva——” but the sick man’s strength was 


spent then. 


ss To-morrow I will tell you my wishes about 
her,” he murmured. But when the morrow 
came he was gone. 

When the will was read Mary found, to her 
surprise, that she was sila Toit, With the 
exception of a few legacies to the servants 
everything was hers, including the beautiful 
estate of Hazlehurst, where the Squire wished 
her to reside. 

_ She sobbed aloud when she found herself a 
rich woman. She felt as though she hated 
the money that had brought no blessing or 
happiness to the Squire. And she shrunk from 
the hens of living in the home from which 
Tom had been sent away. Then the thought 
would come with overwhelming power of what 
mizht have been if she and her lover had not 
been so cruelly severed. And a vision of him 
rose before her; only somehow she could not 
picture him as grown older like herself, but as 
the young man he was when he went away, 
with a boyish face and laughing blue eyes and 
golden brown curls—curls like the one she was 
gazing at, and that was now wet with a tear. 

But though Mary did give way to silent tears 
sometimes, yet she knew it was wrong to waste 
time in idle regrets, for though she Final found 
many thorns in her path, she knew that no 
sorrow, no loss had come to her but through a 
wise and loving Father, and she thanked Him for 
the wealth He had entrusted to her, and prayed 
for wisdom to use it aright. 

The month which had just dawned upon her 
was to see her in her new home, and perhaps 
the feeling that this was the last time she might 
listen to the New Year’s bells from her little 
colege window had made her linger there so 
ong. 

Her reverie was interrupted by the sound of 
the church door shutting, then she heard the 
heavy shuffling tread of the bellringers’ feet as 
they went down the lane to their homes. 

She slowly replaced the letters and photo- 
graph in the box while the little curl clung 
round her finger, she was so loth to hide it away 
again. 

How it bay eet she never knew, but 
as she raised her hand a puff of wind came 
from behind the old elm tree close by, and 
the lock of hair went fluttering down 
into the garden below. To catch up her 
candle and hurry downstairs, and out into the 
night, was the work of a minute. The light 
was soon extinguished by a snowflake, for it 
was beginning to snow heavily, and the moon 
was hidden behind a bank of clouds. 

Mary searched for her treasure in vain, and 
hot scalding tears came trickling down her 
cheeks as she thought of how soon it would be 
buried under the snow. 

‘‘T shall never see it again,” she sobbed, and 
just then a sound came from the churchyard 
that made her turn pale with fright. I must 
confess that, in spite of those fifty years of 
hers, Mary Pearson was not as all a strong- 
minded little woman. If she had been she 
certainly would not have stooped about in the 
snow, with the snowflakes falling thick and 
fast upon her, and the tears splashing upon her 
hands, as she bunted for such a trivial thing 
as a tiny lock of hair. 

So we cannot wonder that when she heard 
that sound coming from the silent graveyard, 
her blood should have seemed to curdle in her 
veins. 

Again and again it rang out on the wintry 
air. It was a moaning sound, like the wailing 


of a little child in pain. 
listen, then advanc 


ie gate, though she held 


haste she stumbled over snow-hea 
till, guided by the cries, she reached the marble 
column where Squire Bilton lay buried beside 
his wife and children. 


this worn, haggard-looking woman. 
boy who had unlocked the secret to Mary 
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Mary stood still to 
a few re nearer to her 
er breath with 
ear of a nameless dread that filled her heart. 
Still the cry continued, and involuntaril 


et stepped out into the narrow lane whic 


ed her garden from the churchyard. 
The moon had broken through the clouds 


again, and the gravestones gleamed in its silver 
light. They looked so weird under the Aark 
shadows of the cypress trees, and a strange 
eerie feeling came over Mary 
hand on the latch of the gate that led to the 
dwelling of the dead. 


as she laid her 


She shivered as a gust of wind shook some 


snow from the branches of a tree above her. 
The sound had ceased now, and only the sighing 
of the wind broke the silence; then half-past 
twelve chimed from the ivy-covered tower. 


‘‘It must have been only owls after all,” 


Mary said to herself, and she turned to retrace 
her footsteps, but a strange fascination was 
upon her, and she paused, then loud and clear 
the cry rang out again. There was no mistaking 
it this time, she was close enough to hear it 
plainly, for she had gone a few yards into the 
churchyard. It was child’s voice, and it was 
crying in a sobbing breath, “ Mother, mother, 
wake up, I’m so cold; oh, mother, mother!” 


Mary did not hesitate another moment, in her 
d mounds 


And there, huddled up against the massive 


iron railing, was a woman, who, in the uncon- 


sciousness that had come over her, was deaf to 


the pitiful entreaties of the child whom she had 
wrapped in her cloak. 


To tear her shawl from her shoulders and 


throw it over the woman was the work of an 
instant; then, catching the little figure in her 
arms, 
sexton. In less than a quarter of an hour the 
travellers were warmly housed in Mary’s cot- 
tage, where the fires were piled to blazing, and 
the nourishment they so sorely needed was 
bestowed upon them. 


Mary rushed to seek help from the 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue child seemed little worse for his adven- 
ture, but the mother’s days were numbered. 


So the doctor told Mary the next day. In any 


case she could not have lived more than a few 
months, for she was far gone in consumption ; 
the marvel to him was how she had walked the 
two miles from the railway station in her state, 
but the fatigue and cold had brought the end 
nearer. 


‘«‘] wonder who they can be,” the doctor 


added as he went away, ‘‘they are not tramps 
certainly, one could tell that if their clothing 
did not denote it. 
evidently well educated, and there is something 
almost patrician about the boy; a fine bright 
little chap he is too. 
life, for but for you they would both have been 
frozen before daylight.” 


The mother is refined, and 
Well, you have saved his 


Mary could have laughed at the doctor’s 


wonder as to who the travellers were. Why, 
when she had looked u 
in her arms by the lamplight in her little 
parlour, she started as though she had seen a 
ghost of the past. 


n the face of the child 


And though as yet the mother had told her 


nothing, Mary knew she had been pretty Eva 


Bilton, who fifteen years ago went away to 


marry her artist lover. 


True, there was no trace of the pretty girl in 
It was her 


Pearson; the boy out of whose blue eyes her 
dead love seemed to look at her again. 

‘The resemblance is wonderful,” Mary had 
sobbed, as she caressed the yellow curls and 
cradled the child in the arms that had been so 
empty all these years. 

The days dragged on, and gradually as the 
cord which bound Eva Dudley to this world 
waxed thinner, she told the story of her life, 
since the night she left her childhood’s home, 
until the New Year’s Eve, when she lay down 
to die beside her parents’ grave. 


It was the oft-repeated tale of a hopeless 
struggle with poverty, though for a few years 


clun 
nearly beside myself with grief at the thought 
of leaving him alone and unprotected in the 
world where he had no friend 

The doctor suggested the workhouse, but I 
was like a mad thing at the bare mention of 
that. The doctor was kind, but, of course, he 
never dreamcd it was the grandson of Squire 
Bilton, the little heir of Hazlehurst, he wanted 
to send to the workhouse, to be brought up as 
@ pauper. 
would see what I could do, and that night I lay 
awake, thinking over it, and then it all came 
over me that even if I wished it I had no right 
. A pe Tom on charity, and though my father 


408 


her husband had managed to make a living ; 
but it was hard work, and at len 
failed, the doctors ordered complete rest; six 
months would set him right they said. But he 
could not afford to take it, and he worked on 
until he was forced to give up, but it was too 
ea then, and grad 


his sight 


y he became quite 


“That was two years ago,” Eva said, ‘‘ when 


little Tom was only four. Ob, it was a sad 
time when my dear 

long with his busy hands folded, and often 
saw tears in his sightless eyes. Our money 
came to an end at last, and we were in actual 
need. I could get no work. My suffering 
broke my darling’s heart ; he had always been 
so loving and kind to me, and spared me all he 
could. He seemed to pine away; he was 
never strong, and the feoub 

for him. It is nearly a year now since he died, 
and I managed to earn enough for Tom and 
me by doing needlework until, in the early 
spring, 
tired 


usband used to sit all da; 


le was all too much 


I caught a cold, and I felt too 
and weak to work as I had done 


Still, I kept on as well as I could, and at last, 
a few days ago, I was forced to consult a doctor. 
I knew I was very ill, but I had never guessed 
the truth. He told me what you know, that I 
was in an advanced s 


me of consumption. I 
to life for the e of my boy, I was 


s to help him. 


I did not tell him, but said I 


vowed neither I nor Andrew should ever 


have a penny of his money, it was nothing to do 
with the child, so I made up my mind I would 
humble myself for my boy’s sake, I would go 
home and ask my father’s forgiveness, and beg 
him to have pity u 
is so like Tom I thought that might melt his 
heart. I was only a child when my brother 
went away, but I remember him well, and Tom 
is so like him. Perhaps you have noticed it,” 
she added. 


n my friendless boy. . He 


Mary nodded assent, she could not trust her- 
self to speak. 


Why, the sight of the boy had set her 


foolish heart beating as it had never done since 
the day her love had kissed her farewell, and 
then gone away into the future never to return. 


“And the stately ships go down to their haven 
under the hill, 


But oh for the touch of a vanished hand, and 


the sound of a voice hat is still!” 
The stately ship that was bearing him home 


had sunk deep in the fathomless sea, but across 
the years the touch of that vanished hand had 
seemed to come to Mary again as she fondled 
the chubby fingers of a little child. 


“T thought that might melt his heart,” 


repeated Eva, ‘‘and that for Tom’s sake he 
might have pity upen my bo 


“He was a hard man, ink I thought surely} 
when he knew I was dying, he would forgive 
ine, and promise my child should be cared for, 
and that he might even let me die in my old 
home. So I came to Penborough, I had 
money enough for the train fare, but I had to 
walk from the station, and it was past eleven 
when I reached the village. As I was passing 
the churchyard something prompted me to look 
at my mother’s grave, and then in the moons 
light I saw my father’s name under hers, 
and I knew I had come too late. I 
remember the bells had commenced to ring 
as 1 sank down exhausted by the grave; 
and Isat there for a long time listening to 
them; I felt’ powerless to move, and I had 
nowhere to go; I have a recollection of 
wrapping my cloak around Tom, and then 
asking God to take care of him. I thought I 
was dying, and I heard my cold lips murmur- 
ing, ‘I have come too late for my father’s 
forgiveness.’ ” 
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‘* But he did forgive you, dear,” cried Mary ; 
and then she told of the death-bed repentance, 
years the old man 
the children he had 


of a sob in her voice. 

Eva understood it all, for long she knew 
why her Brother had gone away, and why Mary 
Pearson went about with such a sad expression 
onthe eae oe in, fully beside h 

e boy was sleeping peacefully e her 
now, and, laying her-wasted hand on his sunny 


curls, she whispered : 
‘‘ Little Tom came to you in the early morn- 
of the new year. Take him as a New Year's 
4 from God.” 


rare Mary opened her arms wide, and took 


- Before another week passed Eva Dudley's 
spirit had flown, and the worn-out body rested 
beneath the marble column under the shadow 
of the little church. 

Her son grew up at Hazlehurst in the stately 
home of his ancestors, and enfolded in the 
strong love of the woman into whose lonely life 
he had come as a ray of sunshine. 

Often in the years that came afterwards, 
when Mary Pearson opened the box wherein 
lay a packet of letters grown yellow with age, 
and the picture of a laughing boyish face, she 
thanked that the little curl of hair that had 
clung round her finger for the last time on that 
New Year’s Eve was the means of bringing to 
her from out of the midnight, and the wind, 
and the snow, a precious New Year's Gift. 


THE END. 


THE JAILERS OF JUSTICE. 
A DREAM. 
By O. Esie-NELHAM. 
I was sitting on the sands gazing into the after- 
glow of a marvellous sunset: the sky was all 
ablaze, and the radiant saffron clouds that went 
floating up out of the crimson splendour near 
the horizon seemed to me suddenly to assume 
the forms of a group of spirits with dazzling 
inions outspread, and a sound, soft and melo- 
ious like the clang of many silver bells, came 
stealing across the waters. 

I had been listening to the buoy-bell earlier 
in the evening, and thought at first that it had 

gun sent its plaintive knell; but, as I 
hearkened and looked, a curious awe fell upon 
me; the visions of the afterglow had formed 
themselves into winged spirits indeed, who 
hovered close beside me, holding commune 
with each other, and the sound as of many 
bells was the mingling of their liquid voices. 

They appeared to be unaware of my presence, 
and, by some unexplained means, I knew in- 
stinctively who they were. The most trans- 
cendent creature of the band, with eyes of fire, 
I recognised as the Spirit of the Future; the 
Spirit of the Times came next to it in grandeur, 
but something about its wings suggested that 
it could not soar freely as the other did; it 
had also an air of being in bondage to the Spirit 
of the Past. 

The latter seemed a poor kind of creature 
compared to its companions; the Spirit of the 
Times, I noticed, gazed at it occasionally with 
a look of hatred and revolt; yet whenever it 
had spoken, or was about to speak, it cast a 
quick oblique glance of apprehension in the 
inferior being’s direction, proving, strange as it 
‘may seem, that it was under the other’s 
dominion. 

‘‘ When I reign,” rang out the voice of the 
Future, with clarion force, ‘I will give homage, 
first of all, to Justice.” 

“To Justice!’? echoed the two, with an 
accent of indignation in their tones. 

“To Justice!’ repeated the voice of the 
Times, ‘“‘have I not given homage to Justice 
with terrible earnestness.” 

“You have given adulation to some frau- 
dulent counterpart, the genuine sovereign you 
have never known. If you understood Justice 
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aright, could you question the policy of making 
Justice paramount ?” 

“The Spirit of the Past obliges me to question 
every pro advance before I sanction it, 
bay Pass ready to discuss all reforms suggested.” 

‘¢ Even such as admit of no discussion ; even 
such as it is an insult to consider,’’ commented 
the Spirit of the Future in tones of grave con- 
demnation. 

“T am not carried away by deatingii I am 
not impetuous nor foolishly impulsive,” as- 
serted the voice of the Times with calm éelf- 
approval, “‘ I consider that every subject admits 
of rational discussion, there is much to be said on 
both sides of che A question and reason must be 
allowed to carry the day.” 

A look of royal wrath flashed over the features 
of the transcendent spirit as it said with noble 
scorn: “It is an insult to consider if Justice 
a his face has been hidden from the 

. of the world’s inhabitants under your 

,” it continued, looking banningly at thé 

Spirit of the Past, “and when revolt has ensued 

the Spirit of the Times says, ‘let us reason 

about the matter,’ and sets to reason out a 
matter wherewith reason has nothing to do.” 

‘T consider that reason has to do with pad 
: oar averred the Spirit of the Times wit. 

e look of conscious merit distinctive of those 
who feel that they bear themselves with great 
moderation and indulgence, ‘‘ I should be glad 
to make acquaintance with the ruler you say I 
have no knowledge of.” 

“Should you? If you are ready to see him, 
I can easily present him to you. He is not 
yet, however, a ruler, although he is the legiti- 
mate autocrat of the whole world. Ihad some 
difficulty in finding him—when I went to seek 
for him with a view to oe gee him to his king- 
dom when my day should come—for it never 
struck me that he might be a kind of prisoner : 
I looked to find him ona throne with something 
of royal state about him. If you care to come 
with me to the House of Custom 1 will show 
him to you immured behind iron ‘bars.” 

A whir of wings flashed past. I thought 
desolately that I was to be left behind debarred 
from sight of the rightful monarch whom I had 
worshipped, from afar, all my life, and had 
longed passionately to see, when I felt ‘myself 
raised on to the glorious pinions of the Future 
and borne vapidly through space. We soared 
on over the swirling flood, on, on, beyond the 
clouds, on, till I said to myself faintly: “‘ How 
far off Justice lives!” 

‘‘ Shall we soon reach our goal?” asked the 
Spirit of the Times. 

For answer the Future gazed atthe Past with 
deadly significance, and the Times shrank when 
he caught sight of the latter’s expression as he 
announced with self-satisfied complacence, “I 
was an exclusive aristocrat and considered it right 
to present only a select few to my august 
captive; there is something about him calcu- 
lated to carry the multitude away, they might 
have tried to set him free. That would not 
have done at all, his jailers are special friends of 
mine to whom I owe much.” 

“But all these barriers! surely they are not 
necessary ?” exclaimed the voice of the Times 
as we passed over miles and miles of forts, 
palisades, strong walls of every description. 

“Tt is your affair now to decide whether the 
are necessary or not,” replied the Past, with 
something grim and ironic in his air of re- 
nouncing responsibility. 

The Future, with a sigh of impatience, said, 
under his breath, as he eyed the Present dis- 
dainfully, ‘“‘ You will spend the days of your 
reign, until they are on the point of ending, in 
considering that same question.” As we passed 
over the last enclosure, and an immense 
structure rose to view, he said, ‘“‘ This is the 
House of Custom.” 

The building might have been taken for a 
palace; it seemed like one, excepting for the 
fact that all its windows had some lattice work 
of iron in front of them. At either end of the 
main quadrangle rose an enormous tower, and 
those towers were of such strength and height 
that they overshadowed the whole pile. 

One of the iron shutters was suddenly thrown 
back as we approached, and Justice himself 
looked out. He confronted us for a moment, 
only some ruthless hand closed the lattice, but 
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the gleam I had of the beauty and the dignity of 
that noble face will be with me till I die. 

My eyes were trying to pierce through the 
grating that kept from sight the supreme 
majesty within, and I took no notice of what 
the en were saying till I heard the voice of 
the Times cry eagerly, 

‘Call him forth!” 

The Past listened with sardonic aloofness, 
making no effort to help, seeming gratified at 
thought of the difficulties in the way. 

The Future, looking kindly at the Present for 
the first time, said, sadly, 

‘“‘ You forget that Justice is a captive ; before 
we can set him free we must win his jailers to 
our side, I will leave you to treat with them, 
they live in those impregnable towers, the one 
is called Prejudice, the other Sentiment.” 


LITTLE GREATHEART. 
A TRUE INCIDENT OF CHILD LIFE, 
By Lean Anson. 


Hamrorp STILu was positively alive; yes, the 
usually sleepy suburb was roused to almost 
fever heat with excitement. It was a great 
occasion. The Nonconformist grand bazaar 
had just been declared open in the solemn and 
ceremonious manner befitting so important an 
event, by that august personage, Princess 
Mediocre, who had said the usual things, 
graciously accepted the customary bouquet, and 
was now doing the indispensable round of the 
stalls, where she would, of course, make the 
usual trivial purchases of the usual absurd 
articles lavishly displayed at all bazaars, just 
pour encowrager les autres. After this she 
would, of course, take her departure, be bowed 
out in the usual manner and, I feel sure, offer 
up the usual thanksgivings that her task was 
over. To an unbiased, unprejudiced observer 
with some idea of dignity, some love of beauty, 
with even some sense of the eternal fitness of 
things, the whole affair must have seemed sordid 
and paltry to the last degree. The buildin 
itself, a corrugated iron arrangement, license 
to stand seven years, was, although dignified by 
the name of the Hamford Still Atheneum, 
shabby and ugly in the extreme. Tie half- 
dozen faded flags hanging dismally inert in the 
hot summer air, the few ragged children and 
disreputable loafers, with one or two loitering 
workgirls in their dusty black frocks, who 
stared open-mouth at the visitors and Royal 
carriage, made up a whole that was far from 
satisfying to any trained artistic sense. To one 
little dreamer, however, it was worthy of 
unstinted and uncriticising admiration. What 
was behind the heavy red curtains that shut out 
the gaze of the curious and shut in the stall 
holders and their friends from every scanty breeze 
that still drew a sighing breath in the town that 
glorious summer afternoon? What was it like 
in there? Maggie Dunstan wondered till the 
childish brain of twelve reeled and fluttered. All 
sorts of beautiful things she thought, flowers 
like those the Princess carried, more beautiful 
silver grey shimmering gowns, like that the 
Princess wore, and more wonderful hats, all 
pink roses, lilies of the valley and green feathery 
gauze, like that which adorned the fair head of 
the Princess. Wonders on wonders of all the 
colour or beauty she had ever seen or dreamed 
of in her prosaic little life must be there! She 
thought till she could bear it no longer and 
turned with a little gasp to her step-sister, Rosa, 
at her side. 

“Rosie,” she whispered in an awe-struck 
manner, which so impressed Rosie that she left 
off twirling her skipping rope and stared at 
Maggie open-eyed, “ I’m going in there.” 

“You can’t,” said practical eight year old 
Rosa, ‘‘ they won’t let you in.” 

‘Not right in,” admitted Maggie, ‘‘ but per- 
haps I can just peep once through the curtains. 
Will you come too?” 

‘‘ No, there’s a policeman there,” said Rosa, 
scared at the idea. ‘‘ You're not to go. I shall 
tell mother and you'll get it for leaving me ; you 
can’t go.” 

Maggie looked round, the fascination of the 
unknown drew the child irresistibly towards the 
dark curtains. 

‘You'll be all right here, Rosie,” she pleaded, 
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“there's no one about; d 
won't be one madeail” o wait here for me, I 


Rosie began to cry. “ You’ PT) 
eel shall ou're not to go in, 


she said 1 shall 
caer tell mother, I go 

“I won't go in,” promised Maggie, eager 
toate a an 8 bo Maggie, to 


oor. I won't be a minu 
at dae tec te, and you can see me 
Before Rosa could object further, or the 
w promptings of her own beatin 
h weaken her determination, Maggie half 
ran, half sidled towards the entrance. She 
gained the steps, no one appeared to take any 
notice of her; fearfully she mounted till she 
reached the mysterious red curtains. Rosa was 
So jones she hesitated, took a step forward, 
and came face to face with the custodian of the 
hallowed spot. Nothing-half so formidable as a 
blue-uniformed policeman, only a gentleman 
with very red face, very big, tight white gloves, 
very bright expanse of glazed 
magenta tie; still, a sufficiently terrifying 
apparition to the guilty conscienée of a little 
child. Maggie looked up and down, flushed 
very red, and trembled so much that she could 
go neither backward nor forward: so she 
stood quite still with her eyes fixed on the 
age bo ai little heart thumping in a horrid 
way made everything sound very loud 
indeed to her startled pees She did not, as 
I have said, look up, but, even had she ventured 
to do so, so perturbed was she that I doubt 
very much whether she would have recognised 
her friend, the local grocer, good Mr. Skinner. 
Maggie had never seen Mr. Skinner apart 
from his white apron and_ the op 
counter, where she went every Saturday 
for the weekly groceries, and so connected 
was he in her mind with these that I do 
not suppose she had ever dreamed he had 
a separate existence away from them. Of the 
tiny parlour where Mrs. Skinner was, and the little 
ones romped with their father when the day’s 
work was done, Maggie knew nothing. She 
could have told that Mr. Skinner always had a 
smile and a kindly word for her, and served her 
in her turn, instead of attending to all the 
“‘ grown ups” first, as is the habit of some 
worthy tradespeople of my acquaintance, re- 
gardless of the fact that while the ‘ grown-ups ” 
are generally at least master or mistress of their 
own time, the little ones are quite liable to be 
scolded and punished for delaying or loiterin 
on their errands; but she could not have told 
that the reason was the natural love and admi- 
ration of children that overflowed in Mr. 
Skinner’s homely breast. On the very day that 
his wife presented him with the first pledge of 
their mutual affection, a bouncing son and heir, 
Mr. Skinner, to the secret amusement of the 
neighbourhood, added to the name over his shop- 
front the words ‘‘ and Son,” and no less proudly 
did he glance up at them now, when brothers 
and sisters disputed possession of his knees at 
night, than on that day when his heart first 
swelled with paternal love and pride. So that, 
to return, when he saw his shyly important 
little customer trembling and blushing before 
him he gave her such a kindly smile that it was 
the greatest pity in the world Maggie missed it 
by reason of her eyes being fixed upon the 
floor, and inquired if she would like to “go 
inside.” Scarcely daring to believe her ears, 
Maggie made no answer in words, but the way 
in which she clasped her hands and raised her 
eyes was expressive enough. 


‘Run along in, then,” said good-natured Mr. 
Skinner, raising a corner of the curtain for her, 
through which the bewildered child caught a 
dazzling glimpse of the interior. He had not 
expected after that look that she would require 
@ second invitation, and was surprised to see 
her draw back, but Maggie had remembered 
Rosa. She had, as promised, remained well 
within her view all this time, but if she accepted 
this wonderful invitation she would step inside 
the fairy region of delight and out of Rosa’s 
ken at one and the same moment. Should she 
go? She might never have such a chance again. 
The temptation was strong. Maggie wavered, 
till, with a flash of illumination, she realised the 
sense of loneliness that would overpower the 
timid heart of little Rosa should she disappear, 
and she drew back. 


shirt front and | 8° 


“TI can’t. I've got a sister,” she whispered. 
Simple, kindly Mr. Skinner understood 
without another word where a more self-con- 
scious person would have pressed for explana- 


tions. He followed her gaze to where Rosa 


with her skipping rope stood watching with 
; Tr sla pe g with a 


only just.go as far as the | half 


‘“‘ Well, I'm blowed,” he mentally ejaculated, 
‘Sand she only her step-sister too. She's a 


little 'un,” he muttered to himself, but aloud 
he only said, ‘‘ Well, go and fetch her.” 


‘* May I?” cried ie, delighted. 

He nodded assent, and the chil down the 
steps and after Rosa, who, seeing Maggie come 
running down, had taken fright and started off 
running in the direction of home as fast as her 


little legs would carry her, and at the same time 
howling piteously. It was some time before 


pa could catch up to her, for fear lent Rosa 

8 ; but at last she did so, and panted out, 

yon back, come back, Rosie dear; we may 
inside.”’ 

‘“ What! Who said so?” asked Rosa, stop- 

ping her cries for a minute. 

“The man,” gasped breathless Maggie; 
‘*eome on.” 

“‘I don’t believe it,” said Rosa, beginning to 
cry again. ‘It ain’t true. You want me to be 
as as you, that’s all. Iwon’t go. There!” 

Poor Maggie, how her castles fell! ‘Oh, 

Rosie, it’s true,”’ she sobbed out. ‘He said I 
might go in, and told me to fetch you, because 
I said I mightn’t leave you.” 
a: But you did leave me,” said Rosa, march- 
ing on triumphantl , ‘and there’s mother; I 
shall tell her.” And at that moment Maggie’s 
step-mother and Rosie’s mother turned the 
corner, the signal, of course, for Rosa to re- 
double her sobs and cries. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” she demanded, as 
soon ‘cal wie was ha ag earshot. ‘‘ What have 
you been doing to her ?”’ angrily, to Maggie. 

“ Nothing. ga a beeen ih 
was sobbing out an account of her grievances, 
and monopolising Mrs. Dunstan’s attention. 

‘‘There, there, my darling,’ she said, “ it’s 
all right. No one will hurt you. I don’t know 


what you mean by trying to frighten Rosa out 


of her wits,” she went on to Maggie. 

‘“‘Of course you can’t go to the Bazaar, it 
costs money, and if they'd let you in for nothing 
I should think you’d have too much spirit to be 
a charity child; but there, each to his like,” 
she added, with a sneer, that reached Maggie’s 
sensitive heart. 

‘¢Take hold of her hand, and don’t make her 
run so this hot day. You're both purple with 
the heat.” 

So they were, the heat and their tears had 
made a very grubby little pair of them. She 
kissed Rosa ‘‘ Good-bye”’ before she went on to 
meet her husband. 

‘“‘ Take hold of her hand and gostraight home 
to tea,” she commanded Maggie, and very 
soberly, with eyes which still filled and over- 
flowed, Maggie did so. She had missed her 
wonderful opportunity, she had been deprived 
of the proffered entrance into that glorious 
region of fairyland, she had been unjustly 
scolded and disgraced ; but she had caught one 
glimpse through the curtains when, for a 
moment, kind Mr. Skinner held them aside for 
her, and that was ‘‘ something.” 

St. Peter knew that at no small personal cost 
she had kept a promise to one weaker and 
smaller than herself, and as he wrote it that 
was ‘ something’”’ too. 


THE CHRISTMAS CHILD. 
Wiru berries red and mistletoe we crown 
Thee, wee ‘Glad we welcome thee, and 
hai 

With ever-new delight, thy wondrous tale! 
Not Paradise, with all her fair renown, 
Could boast a child to wander up and down 
The flowery pathways. Not till serpent trail 
Had marred was promise of a Son to avail 
To win man’s heart to love, and chase his frown. 
Now “ Unto us a Child is born,” we sing 
‘‘In Bethlehem to us a Son is given; ”’ 
Now every babe of ours is sacred spring 

Of joy, attracting us to home and heaven— 
Confiding, loving—till we world-wise men 
Would fain become a little child again. 
ANNIE CLEGG. 


imagination even, the 
Emperor of Germany, the Presidents of France 


Maggie, but Rosa 


A CHRISTMAS ALLEGORY. 


THE CHILD, THE WISE MAN, AND 
THE DEVIL." 


By Coutson KERNAHAN. 
Reviewep sy Annig Truscott Woop. 


Turs little book is dedicated by its author to his 
father and daughters, and is full of the love and 
tender feeling which people so near and dear 
must arouse in the heart of every true man and 
woman. Mr. Kernahan has nothing to fear from 
the claw of reviewer whilst his work is so tem- 
perate and sincere as this little volume. The book 
contains no theology—as its author admits—but 
is imbued with strong and steadfast faith in the 
Christian religion, a religion unmingled with 
egotism, and free from all trace of austerity. 


The book is an allegory. No one looks for 


probability in an allegory, or it might be con- 
sidered a great draft on our credulity to imagine 
for one moment that all the Christian nations of 
the earth could be imposed upon by the 


supposed finding of Christ’s body in the rocky 


grave of Joseph of Arimathwa, where the 
anxious Romans sought for it in vain. Clever 
and accomplished as the devil no doubt is, he 
has his limitations. 


He has a brave fancy, too, who can see, in 
mperor of Russia, the 


and the United States, the Queen of England, 


together with the heads of every other Christian 


nation, kneeling side by side on the pavement of 
St. Peter's, solemnly confessing the sin of 
having held belief in Christ the Deceiver. 

All these strange events take place in the 
Proem, whose scene is laid in Rome, on the day 
when the Christian nations declare the Son of 
Man a deceiver, and His worship idolatry, and 
the cross of Christ is flung in ignominy on the 
marble floor of St. Peter's. 

The dreamer dreams again; and God, weary 
of man’s folly in reproaching Christ with the 
humanity which He assumed in order that “ for 
every man life might lose its loneliness and 
death its horror,” proclaims that henceforth 
men shall live alone. They have maintained 
Christ to be a dead dreamer or a vain deceiver ; 
let it be so, the God who gave can take away ; 
He who made can unmake, and so from 
heaven goes the fiat ‘There is no Christ ;”’ 
the great name of Jesus is wiped out “like a 
child wipes out an nfinished sum from a 
slate,” and the tale of the Christ-child is as if it 
had ne’er been told. 

Then over the dreamer’s brain flash pictures, 
first one and then another, of a Christless 
world. Those who formerly had scoffed at the 
doctrine of God Incarnate in man now accept 
eagerly the manifold re-incarnation of man. 
While declaring the highway and a way in which 
a wayfaring man, though a fool, cannot err, to be 
too difficult for them, they rush into the devious 
paths of superstition and complicated beliefs. 
Every man is tortured with the horror 
of an unknown afterwards. For himself, a 
man might not shrink from the bold plunge 
into the dark, which might mean another life or 
nothingness ; but how could he loose his hold on 
wife or child, brother or friend, and not seek 
for some clue to their fate, and some hope of 
finding them again ? 

Another vision comes to the dreamer. A 
woman lies dying, and by her bedside stands a 
wise man to whom she tells the story of her 
life. It is the old pitiful story of the streets; 
an ignorant girl, a passionate lover, disgrace 
and shame for her, whilst he went scot free and 
married another who knew nothing of his sins. 
Said the woman, “‘ But evil is like the sea, and 
hath no pity on the foolish or the ignorant. Just 
as deep water sucks under and swallows up the 
child who has fallen into it accidentally, 
while it bears harmlessly upon its bosom 
the man who has learnt to swim, so the 
young man or maiden who ventures into evil 
ignorantly is swallowed up and drawn under, 
while others who seek vice deliberately may at 
least evade—if only by their very knowledge of 
evil—the outward penalty of their sin. I 
slipped into sin unthinkingly, as a child might 
slip from an unguarded place into deep water, 
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and my sin was like the dead weight of wet 
clothes about the drowning child, dragging me 
down and down till the waters closed over my 
head.” Then comes a striking passage, de- 
scribing her struggles for an honest livelih 
after the catastrophe had come to pass. What 
a common story itis! Given the first words, 
we could finish it ourselves from memory, and 
yet what a black indictment is it of modern 
society, that a girl who sins through ignorance 
should share the same fate as one who 
wilfully chosen wrong-doing. Mr. Kernahan 
does not mince matters, but shows the failings 
of Christian charity in their worst light. 

The woman continues her tale; she had 
fallen into the hands of a Christian nurse, 
who won her from evil; she herself became a 
follower of Christ, found work to do at last and 
was earning an honest livelihood, when the 
tempter came again. The fight was bitter, and 
just at the crucial moment a book re | 
Christ’s reality came in her way, and in 
its deadly poison into her heart and brain. 
The man she loved died, and she was saved 
from a great sin; but the intent to sin had left 
its trail, and faith in Christ was gone. When 
dying, hopeless and unbelieving, she sends for 
the author of the tcok, and demands what he 
has to give in exchange for Christ, but the 
wise man is mute, and has nothing to offer. 

The last picture is that of a strong man 
ae ta can oe of his little girl, his only 
child. ish-stricken, he falls on his knees 
and prays to the Jesus of his childhood’s 
faith. Then he remembers there is no Christ, 
and despair takes him. ; 

The dreamer, however, sees through the 
gates of heaven, and on the bosom of Jesus lies 
the little child. ‘And, looking ‘down with 
streaming eyes upon the childless father, the 
Christ cried out, as in- the days when He had 
walked the field of Palestine: ‘Yet though 
thou wilt not bear My Cross, I may, and 
will, for ever bear thine, even as I bear away 
from thee the burden of all thy sins. And 
though thou hast forsaken and denied Me 
utterly, yet will I never forsake thee to all 
eternity!’ And on earth the wise men sat and 
smiled to think how wise they were, and that 
by their wisdom they had for ever destroyed 
the Religion of Sorrow. 

‘“‘ And, in the kingdom of darkness, Satan sat 
smiling to himself, and at them, for though he 
knew he was wise, he knew, too, that many a 
little child was wiser than himself or than 


they.” 

Thus ends a little book which cannot fail to 
do good, for, whilst there is nothing absolutely 
new in its presentment of Christianity save the 
setting, the eloquent language and vivid imagi- 
nation will freshen and lay stress upon much 
which we are too prone to forget. Its teaching 
is simple ; its God is a God of love; its faith is 
not the faith of one fleeing from unutterable 
torments in the after life, but of one fleeing the 
still more unutterable torment of a Christless 
life in the present. 


MANCHESTER WOMEN’S CHRIS- 
TIAN TEMPERANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION AND POLICE COURT 
MISSION. 


THE twenty-first anniversary of the above 
Association, held last week, was a day of 
rejoicing. There were three meetings held, 

of which were well attended, the two 
first being crowded to the doors. The Lady 
Mayoress (herself a total abstainer) presided 
over the afternoon one, held in the Lord Mayor's 
parlour, and kindly gave tea and a reception 
afterwards to members and friends. Mrs. Hind 
Smith {founder of the Association), Mrs. 
Tomkinson, of Tarporley, and others, spoke. 
At the large gathering in the evening Mrs. 
Mary Davies kindly sang, and a presentation 
was made to Mrs. Hughes in recognition of her 
untiring and devoted services as president for so 
many years. The whole day’s meetings testi- 
fied, by the numbers who came from far and 
near, to the interest and love felt for the Asso- 
ciation, and the great gathering at night will 
ever be looked back upon with joy and plea- 
sure. 


be!’ said stout, good-natured Mrs. Gay to her 
companion in a loud aside. 


wealthy enough in-any case, but what would 
half of old 

brought up as she has been? I hear the place 
is mort 
speculation before he died, so his niece is not 


lucky thing for her if Colin Delorme should as. 
her to marry hi 
would jump at the chance.” 


they had been speaking, Honor Campbell, and 
as the gossip stammered forth some sort of 
apology she turned and glided from the room, 
every pulse in her body quivering with anger, 
wounded pride and perhaps a far keener pain. 


into appearing among the 
to whom the old man laid so recently in his 


and her mourning heart forth from retirement, 
even when friends pleaded with her to do 


so ? 

And they thought her poor enough “to jump 
at the chance” of marrying 
because he was to share her uncle’s possessions 
with her and had wealth of his own—Colin 
Delorme, with his frank, handsome face, and his 
cheery voice, and his heart of gold which any 
oa woman might prize more than the crown 
of a 


told herself, as she went hurriedly out to the 
little garden, which sloped down to a sheltered 


—Colin Delorme. 


looking with eyes of tenderness, which she did 
not see, into her young face. ‘Are you ill?” 


thinking of, Honor. Our uncle divided all he 
had between us. 


you happy as my wife, Honor, my darling? I 
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ALMOST PARTED. 


“Tr Colin Delorme would only fall in love with 
and marry Miss Campbell], how nice it would 
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of that. I would not buy awife. But when 
you do accept the hand of some man, Honor, 
my beautiful darling, Pray heaven he may love 
ou as truly as Ido. The old place is yours. 
t would not touch a leaf on a tree there. 
Good-bye, dear! Forget that I have spoken to 
ou in this ihe apa that I, loving you, have 
ech fool enough to fancy you cared for me.” 
He turned from her and was gone before she 
could control her voice. 


‘“ For her—yes,” was the curt reply. ‘‘ Heis 
ampbell’s property be for one 


heavily, and the. old man lost by 


cried, “‘ Colin, my love, my darling, come back ! 
Do not go from me! I love you—I love you!” 
he was too far away to hear or heed, and only a 
bird, perched on a branch far above her head, 
saw the girl fling herself down among the grasses 
of the May time and sob as if her heart would 


e heiress we fancied. Yes, it would be a ve 
him, and I have no doubt she 


‘*‘ Madam,” said a clear voice at the woman’s 


chair, which made her start and glance hastily | break 
at the fair young face above her. ‘‘ Madam, 
you honour my 


It did not, comfort her so very much, after 
all, to know that now no gossip could say she 
had “jumped at the chance ” of becoming Colin 
Delorme’s wife. 

How very poor a thing the pride which she 
had vindicated by rejecting him seemed to her, 
as she wept passionately for the chance of hap- 
piness flung away for words from the lips of a 
pair of vulgar women, who were no more to her 
than any other disagreeable strangers ! 

‘“T will tell him the truth to-night,” she 
whispered when she was calmer. ‘“ He loves 
me. He will forgive me for my os 

But when she reached the house she was told 
that Colin Delorme had gone to the city on 
urgent business, and would return the following 
evening by the 7 o’clock train. 

Such a long night, such a long day as those 
were to poor Honor in her misery of remorse ! 
But at last they were over, and in a few 
moments the whistle which announced the 
arrival of the train at the small station below 
would shriek out on the evening air. 

From a window of her room she knew she 
could see the smoke from the engine a mile 
away, and at one point, where the track ran 
like a thread across an open space, somewhat 
elevated, she could catch sight of the line of 
carriages ere the shriek of the whistle told that 
they were about to stop. 

The puffs of smoke showed here and there 
among the tree tops as she looked forth ; then, 
like a long black serpent, the train darted around 
the curve and sped on the bridge. 

There was a swaying of the train, a sudden 
crash, which reached her dully from the dis- 
tance, and down through the shattered brick- 
work huddled the engine and three of the 
carriages attached to it—down but a few feet, 
it is true, but at the bottom was death to 
many—perhaps to Colin Delorme. 

Honor did not cry out, did not faint, but » 
sudden fierce strength seemed to be infused 
into her slight young figure as she sprang 
toward the door and darted through. Down 
the corridor, down the stairs, out at the hall 
door she ran like a creature flying for her 
very life. 

In the drive a horse and dog-cart were stand- 
ing. It was ready to drive to the station for 
Colin. 

Hatless, cloakless, with bare arms and 
shoulders gleaming from the blackness of her 
dinner dress, she sprang into the vehicle and 
caught up the reins. 

The servant at the horse’s head made way 
for her, with a frightened glance at her white 
face and dilated eyes. 

She turned the animal and dashed down the 
drive, out at the gates and on at a gallop along 
the highway. 

It seemed an eternity to her before she 
reached the wrecked train, and others were 
there before her. 

Still white as death, still silent, she drew 
rein, and, leaping out, darted into the crowd, 
which was endeavouring to extricate the crushed 
and mangled passengers from the debris about 
them. 

One was drawn forth as she reached the 
group, and at last her lips unclosed to give forth 
a cry of anguish. 

Was that shapeless, bleeding, moaning mass, 
of which she saw nothing to recognise as human 
save a blood-stained hand and a few tresses of 
nut brown hair—was that the man she loved ? 

She pushed the men aside frantically, and 


and my affairs too greatly.” 
Voice and face belonged to the girl of whom 


Why had she allowed herself to be coaxed 
ests of her cousin, 


ve was nothing, while to her he had been 
ear as a father ? 
Why had she brought her mourning robes 


Colin Delorme 


! 
How “Teartlos and material people were, she 


spot—a dell often visited by her. 
In the path, with its checkered light, she 
came face to face with the object of her thoughts 


‘“‘ How pale you are, Honor!” he said to her, 


“Thank you. No.” 
‘Then let me tell you what I have been 


Let us make no division, 
dear—and let us join our lives and leave the 
old place as it is. Do you think I could make 


would try hard. I think I could succeed. Will 
you risk your life in my hands? Honor, you 
are as white as death. Havel startled you? 
I thought you knew my heart this long time. 
I know uncle did.” 

Had he said such words to her but the pre- 
vious day, but an hour before, how gladly she 
would have put out her hands to him and said : 

“Yes, Colin. I know your heart, and I will 
trust my life in your hands. It has known no 
love save that which you have taught it, and I 
am only happy when you are near me!” 

But the words of the gossip were fresh in her 
memory, the humiliation which they aroused 
still raged hotly in her breast. 

With a low little laugh she turned from him 
to gather up the long train of her black dress, 
and her grey eyes grew bitter. 

‘You are far too generous,” she said, coldly. 
‘‘T learned to-day that you are quite expected 
to ask me to marry you, Colin, by our kindly 
acquaintances. You have not disappointed 
them—you have asked me, but I am not yet 
so poor in soul if I am in purse. I will not 
marry you for the sake of keeping the old 
home, dear as it is. Thanks, Colin, for your 
generosity. I am not tempted. I take no 
advantage of it.” 

His face was quite white as she spoke those 
cold, hard words—she who had ever seemed so 
sweetly gentle, so softly womanly to him. 

“You put it in a very singular way, but I 
suppose you mean that, since you have no love 
for me, you will not marry me for any more 
material reason,”’ he said, at last. ‘I am glad 


And when she stretched out her arms and 


rE | eatin nemenetitihilian ane 
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was trying to win her way to the dyi a nen, | 


when a hand was laid on her shoul d 
voice that made her heart thrill wld ats 

‘* Honor, this is no place for you. Go home, 
my dearest. Even a man’s heart faints before 
such horrors as this.” 

She clung to him with both hands, tremblin, 
sobbing, laughinig—in short, going 1 5 
with je 4 ghirig: ort, going nearly mad 

7 Colin, my love, my love! You are safe— 
uninjured ?”’ she cried incoherently. ‘I feared 
—I feared—— You are safe, Colin, dear Colin ? ” 

“ Safe, and blessed beyond measure to know 
you care.” And he drew one of the hands that 
clung to him to his lips. I am unhurt, Honor, 
but many a poor fellow is perhaps dying while 
I talk to you. Go back, my love, and let me 


ave all the aid Ican. For every man who lies 
ying here be sure some woman’s heart will 
break to-day.” 

‘As mine would have broken had you died,” 
she whispered, releasing him. 

And he joined the many who were working 
for the lives of the unfortunate passengers, 
while she returned to her cousin’s, confident of 
the existence of a God of mercy. 

Six months later, when a notice of the 
marriage of Colin Delorme and Honor Camp- 
bell appeared, Mrs. Gay’s acquaintance of the 
venomed tongue met and accosted her. 

“T told you that if Colin Delorme proposed 
to Miss Campbell she would not be such an 
imbecile as to refuse him and let the property 
be divided, and you see I was right,” she said, 
exultantly. 


And Mrs. Gay could not tell her—for she did. 


not know—that owing to her own idle and ill- 
natured words, not property, but two hearts that 
loved, had been very nearly divided. 


See 


ONE OF US. 


Ir must have been that one of us, my Love, 


Should drink this cup, and eat this bitter | 
read 


b: 
Had not my tears upon thy face been shed 


Thy tears had fallen on mine; and did I not now 
tread 


This weary path and steep, alone, 

Thy feet for mine had bled, 
Thy void for mine made moan. 

And so it comforts me, yea, not in vain, 
To think of thy serenity in sleep, 


To know thine eyes are tearless, tho’ mine | 


weep, 
And when this cup’s last bitterness I drain, 
One thought shall still its primal sweetness 


keep ; 
Thou hadst the peace, and I th’ undying 


pain. 


| And hath its food served up in earthenware ; 
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TRUE LOVE. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
True love is but a humble, low-born thing, 


| It is a thing to walk with, hand in hand, 
Through i : TO BE DISTRIBUTED THROUGH 
(eoatiae ayness of this work-day LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


| Baring its tender feet to every roughness, 


| Yet letting not one heart-beat go astray Tux following subscriptions have been received 


From Beauty’s law of plainness and content; at the Woman's SiaNax Office from Tuesday, 
A simple, fireside thing, whose quiet smile December 15th, up to Monday, December 21st : 


Can warm earth’s poorest hovel to a home; io 6 4 


Which, when our Autumn cometh, as it must, hla a Deg re eg ered ok taumleaion 


And life in the chill wind shivers bare and| Branch B.W.T.A., per Mrs. A. Lloyd Evans, 


leafless, Pen eeiseneiing, Clitheroe Branch B W.T.A., per ait 
Shall still be blest with Indian Summer youth Iss E. Mitchell, Hon. Sec... wm tae 
In bleak November, and, with thankful heart, Collected by Miss A. Lowden, Denmark House, : 
Smile on ite ample stores of garnered fruit, | | tise Clinker, 14, Westhcia Park, Redland, Bristol 100 
i: ae of oa to our aged eyes Mrs bol ig 17, Mount-road, New Brighton, | | 
when it nu the blossoms of our Spring. a ey eet 
Such is true love, which steals into the ‘Leg ream a sic yeaa isin 015 0 
With feet as silent as the lightsome dawn Le gy hte bar gh aay oo ee : 
That kisses smooth the rough brows of the dark, | Mrs. E. L. Gooer, Blyth use, Clifton Avenue, 
And hath its will through blissful gentleness — West Hartlepool... we oe 0 10 0 
Not like a rocket, which, with savage glare, Previously acknowledged cae tee oe 478: 18D 
Whirls suddenly up, then bursts, and leaves the Total 0 0 £491 0 2 


night 
Painfully quivering on the dazed eyes ; 
A love that gives and takes, that seeth faults, 


Further contributions are earnestly requested. 
Will correspondents please state w ether Mrs. 
Not with flaw-seeking eyes like needle-points, | OF. Miss? Clothing must Not be sent to this 
But loving-kindly ever looks them down office, but may be forwarded to the B.W.T.A. 
With the o’ercoming faith of meek forgiveness. office, 47, Victoria-street, London, S.W. 
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. Lady Henry Somerset has received from the 

CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS HYMN. | Lady Mayoress of Mee on telat it ose 
‘ Committee of the Manchester an to) 

Harry, happy Christmas! Women’s Armenian Relief Fund a draft for 


SE olage preg cee | £800 for the Armenian Refugee work under- 
Sought this world of ours: taken by Lady Henry. 


ee 


MEMORIAL TO MRS. WOODFORD 
FAWCETT. 

Tur friends of this deceased lady are making an 

effort to raise £750 to erect a cottage at Dux- 


Not in royal splendour 
On-the Christmas morn, 

But within a stable 
Lowly was He born. 


Happy, happy children ! 


Glad this Christmastide ! hurst to bear her name, and a drinking fountain 
Ask the holy Jesus at Tulse Hill, where she worked so nobly. 
With you to abide : | <cmesieiemepeaeaeriacasia 
To your humble dwelling 
Ask the Saviour in ; | Extract FROM A LECTURE ON “ Foops,” BY 
He will come with blessing, ‘Dr. ANDREW WiLson.— The consumption of 
Peace and rest from sin. | cocoa happily increases year by year. I say 
. |*happily,’ because as tea and coffee are not 
Happy, happy Christmas ! foods, while cocoa is a true food, any increase in 


‘the national nutrition means an increase in the 
national prosperity. Winter, besides, is close 
upon us, and I advise those who are susceptible 
'to colds to fortify themselves against chill by 
attention to their food. The easiest way of 
effecting this end for many is to substitute 
cocoa (Epps’s being the most nutritious) for tea 
and coffee.” 


Joy its music tells! 
Ring the changes over 
On the Christmas bells : 
Peace, goodwill, and glory, 
Joy from heaven to earth;” 
Joy from earth to heaven ! 
This, our Christmas mirth. 


ANNIE CLEGG. 


A perfect extract of the Finest Beef, highly 
concentrated. Cheapest for Beef Tea and Kitchen 
use; it goes such a long way. 


FOR WINTER NIGHTS. 
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TO OUR FRIENDS. 

’ Tue editor begs to call readers’ attention 
to the announcement on page 409 of some 
of the features of the Woman’s Siena for 
the coming year, and to take this oppor- 
tunity of asking all its readers to do any- 
thing in their power to obtain new readers 
for it at this season, when a great many 
people make a change in the periodicals 
that they take in. Very many kind friends 
during the past few months have sent for 
parcels of back numbers to distribute 
amongst their own circle of acquaintances 
or at public meetings, and a continuance of 
this assistance will be much valued. The 
editor thanks also those who write to her 
kind and affectionate expressions of appre- 
ciation; such praise and approbation, 
though, unfortunately, not nourishing, are, 
at any rate, stimulating. ‘ 

If any readers feel disposed to render 
more substantial help, there is a.‘ Free 
Circulation Fund” for the Woman’s 
SicNaL, which is now in great need of 
replenishment. For this the editor 

cknowledges with best thanks a Christ- 


a re ry Z 
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mas donation just received of one guinea, 
from Mrs. Charles Hancock, Queen’s- 
gate. Further contributions will be gladly 
received. Another way in which the 
paper can be assisted is by making a 
Christmas present of a year’s subscrip- 
tion to some friend, or by ordering an 
extra copy from a newsagent each week, 
and asking him to cllow it to be on sale 
in his window for a day or two after publi- 
cation, the subscriber then taking it from 
him if it is not sold. Many complaints reach 
the office of difficulty infobtaining the paper. 
It should be distinctly understood that 
any newsagent or railway bookstall mana- 
ger can get it, if ordered weekly, without 
the slightest difficulty, and if any one of 
them states that he has been unable: to 
obtain it, the customer should intimate 
that if the Woman’s Sicnat cannot be got 
where her other papers are obtained, her 
other papers shall be got from some news- 
agent who is willing to obtain whatever 
his customers desire, as it is not the case 
that any newsagent anywhere in the 
country finds any difficulty in obtaining 
the Woman’s Sianau with his other papers 
if he is willing to order it. 

With the first issue of the New Year a 
slight change will be made in the ‘“‘ make- 
up” of the paper. The front page will be 
printed as a cover, and will have on it, 
what many correspondents have asked for, 
an index to the week’s contents. The 
matter in the paper will not be changed 
(except that there will not be a ‘‘ Leader’’), 
but will be slightly differently placed, and 
more space will be given to actual “‘ News 
For and About Women.’’ There is every 
reason to believe that the Sianau is appre- 
ciated and does good work ; and it is hoped 
that these small alterations will be thought 
to make its light shine yet more brightly, 
reach farther, and give more assistance to 
mind and heart in the journey on through 
the cares and joys of daily life. 

The Editor affectionately wishes all 
readers a happy Christmas and a prosperous 
and blessed New Year. 


IF the veil of egotism is lifted from the eyes 
of man to such.an extent that he no longer 
makes the selfish distinctiot between his per- 
sonality and that of others, but takes as much 
interest in the sufferings of other individuals as 
in his own, and is therefore not only benevolent 
in the highest degree, but ever ready to sacrifice 
his own individuality whenever such a sacrifice 
will save a number of other «ersons, then it 
clearly follows that such a m:: , who recognises 
in a) ‘beings his inmost and true self, must also 
regard the infinite suffering of all suffering as 
his own, and take upon himself the pain of the 
whole world. No suffering is any longer strange 
to him. All the miseries of others : 
work upon his mind like hisown. . . . Since 
he sees through the principium individuationis 
all lies equally near him. He knows the whole, 
comprehends its nature, and finds that it con- 
sists in a constant passing away, vain striving 
inward conflict, and continual suffering. 

Schopenheur. 
* * x 

ComPLaINING of adverse fortune, keeps fortune 
adverse. A happy disposition to improve 
opportunities, sooner or later, I believe, never 
fails of success. 
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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
DUTIES. 


: By Mrs. Ssarruck, 
To do the nearest duty first is a very needful 
rule. While it is true that it isa poor sort of 
woman who cannot do anything outside of her 
home—and a poor sort of a home where such 
a woman reigns—yet it is also true that the 
woman who tries to be of real use in more than 
one or two societies is either wearing herself 
out, body and soul, or she is oe her 
home and her children; and perhaps she is 
doing both. It is as true now as it ever was, 
that a woman's first duty is to her home—not 
her whole duty, but her first duty; and she 
should go out of her home just so far as it will 


one her to become more of a woman herself, - 
an 


more of a woman in her own home. A 
woman who is unmarried can be practically un- 
restricted, and, if she wishes, can go out into the 
world to help other women, or to be a “ pore” 
in any ee. ae bayer of ¢ nehily 
especially of young children, nev 
take ay auch nett in any outside lite as will 
cripple her home life. Above all, she will 
never sacrifice her husband and her children to 
her desire for a ‘‘ career.” 

Thoughtful women are beginning to see 
that while there is no question that a woman 
has an equal right with a man to the choice of 
a profession or business, and to be fitted there- 
for, yet it is also true that a woman must usually 
choose between a vocation public and a vocation 
private in case she decides to marry. She 
can almost never successfully carry on both. 
In the large majority of cases a man’s career is 
helped by marriage. A woman's public career 
is hindered. 

We have our rights, but we have also our 
duties ; and while it may seem hard that women 
may not, as men may, combine home and 
career, it should be remembered that we may 
now choose between one or the other, and not, 
as in the olden time, m or starve! It 
should also be remembered that, although it is 
only the exceptionally gifted and —s woman 
who can successfully perform all the duties of 
home and on a business or profession 
at the same time, yet it is open to all 
to take some share in the world’s work 
while yet fulfilling home duties, and that 
we may be good housewives and mothers, and 
yet at the same time study, and grow, keep up 
with the times, go out into the world secular 
and the world religious, and even make our- 
selves felt in the world political, for the principle 
of nurture which woman embodies is needed in 
the council of the nation as well as in the family 
and in society. 

Women are becoming more and more active 
in all these directions, to the benefit of home 
and children, to the benefit of mankind. But 
by and by the excitement which now some- 
times attends the newness of our outside life 
will surely subside, so that we shall use and 
not abuse its privileges. 

It is because there is a beautiful picture of 
usefulness and power before the little child- 
woman of to-day, a future whose morning sun 
tints even now the tops of our mountains, that a 
note of warning is needed now and then, whereby, 

erhaps, the mother of the coming woman may 
be saved from robbing the child of her birth- 


right. 


Tue Dvuty oF THE PRIVILEGED.—To impart 
is the secret of 1 efulness. Whenever} full 
mind meets an c .pty one, it is a call to teach, 
not scoff; when refinement encounters rough- 
ness, it is a call to influence, not to shun; 
when a higher nature comes in contact ha 
lower one, it is a call to lift up, not to thrust 
down. Whenever God places you among people 
less cultured, less accomplished, less refined, 
or less heaven-enlightened than yourself, be 
sure that He maketh you to differ: 
>>". may be instrumental in lesset 
difference.—Mrs. Jay. 
Tue greatest gift the hero leaves his race 
Is to have been a hero. Say we fail ! 

We feed the high tradition of the world, 
And leave our spirit in our children’s breast 
George Elio 
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PROGRAMME FOR THE COMING YEAR. 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET has kindly promised to contribute One Article every Month, 
during 1897, to the WOMAN'S SIGNAL. The First will consist of a special Illustrated Article on 
the work already accomplished at the Home for Inebriate Women, Duxhurst. 


WORDS OF WEIGHT ON WOMEN’S QUESTIONS. Under this title we shall give an account. 
of some of the most celebrated writings by which the way was prepared for woman's advance 
in education, occupation, and freedom. Included in this series will be Mary Wolstonecraft’s 
‘Vindication of the Rights of Women,” John Stuart Mill's “Subjection of Women,” Harriet 
Martineau’s, Hon. Mrs. Norton's, Miss F. P. Cobbe’s, and other celebrated writings. 


TREASURES AND TROUBLES, a Domestic Ecience Story for Young Matrons (sequel to 
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NOTHING FOR SUPPER... 
A YOUNG HOUSEWIFE’S DILEMMA. 
By Frances Boyce. 


‘Ou, Clara! you mustn’t ee I’m in such 
trouble,” said young Mrs. Hobbs, coming into 
the bedfoom where her friend was gress 
her hat, pesperstory 0 leaving, for the two 
been aged the y oe 

“Why, what has pager ” asked Clara 
Winslow, “ your face is the picture of despair. 
Is there anything dreadful the matter ?”’ 

“JT ghould think there is,” replied Mrs. 
Hobbs. ‘“ What can you imagine worse than 
ha’ three hungry men to feed, and nothing 
to feed them with ?” 

“* Several things,” said Miss Winslow, drily. 
“s However, that is bad enough, if it’s really the 


case. 

‘ Well, it is really the case,” returned the 
young wife, a little ee ee at the other’s 
coolness. ‘Arthur has brought home two 
gentlemen friends, and tells me as calmly as 
mare ¢ that they are staying to fi aed 

‘And you have.no supper for. em? But 

can soon be got, I suppose,” suggested 
her friend. - 

“ Clara, how can you be so provoking ?”’ said 
Mrs. Hobbs. ‘‘ But there, I haven't told you 
clearly, these are the facts. It is now twenty 
minutes to eight. Arthur and these gentlemen 
have some business to transact together for 
about an hour, and will then, he says, be ready 
for supper ‘at nine o’clock sharp,’ as the guests 
must catch the 9.55train. My one servant—who 
knows more of cooking than I do—is having 
her day out, and will not be in till ten. We are 
half an hour’s walk from the nearest shops, 80 
that if I went off at once to fetch something I 
could only get back by nine, so there would be 
_ no time to cook anything ; and what kind of a 
supper can one make up from ready-cooked 
articles—pork pies, ham, and tinned fruits, for 
instance? Besides, the best shops would be 
closed by the time I reached them, for they 
shut up earlier than they used, and yet we have 
literally nothing in the house of which to make 
& devent supper.” 

Clara had listened attentively, and now, a8 
the distracted housewife finished with 9 tragic 
gesture, she gravely asked, 

“‘ Literally nothing?” — 

“Nothing!” repeated Mrs. Hobbs, almost 
crying. ‘The joint is quite finished, and stale 
besides. There are only some pickings of coid 
fowl, the leavings of the boiled fish we had for 
dinner to-day, a small piece of cheese and & 
little jelly, not fit to put before four or five 
persons. Excepting for these, the pantry is 
about empty. I have no salads, no fruit for a 
pie, no sweets of any kind, and one can’t put 
— and clearings before visitors, and nothing 


‘6 Tt seems you will have to, though,” was the 
unfeeling rejoinder, at which Mrs. Hobbs cried 
outright. 

‘“‘] knew we had only just enough for our- 
selves until to-morrow, and meant to order & 
fresh su ply of provisions then, never dreaming 
I shoul placed in such a fix. It’s too bad 
of Arthur, but then I told him long ago to bring 
a friend in whenever he felt inclined. And now 
pees will they all think of me ? What am I to 

Cs) 9 ” 

“Why, just that, do,” replied her friend, 
taking her own hat off as she spoke. ‘Don’t 
sit there wasting the time when you need every 
minute. If you have nothing but leavings for 
supper we must dish up those leavings in such a 
way that no one will recognise them as such.” 

“Oh, Clara ! will you help me? ” said the poor 
little lady, wiping her eyes and giving her 
friend a big hug. 

“T'll try,” was the answer, “ if, instead of 
hindering, you give me a large cooking apron, 
and then show me the contents of your pantry 
without further delay.” 

“But, really,” declared Mrs. Hobbs, as she 
led the way to the kitchen, ‘there is nothing to 
make a supper for three gentlemen, leaving you 
and me out of the question.” 

“Then,” replied the indomitable Clara, 
“we must make it out of nothing, as a French 
army cook declared he made the soups for the 
soldiers during a scarcity c visions. ‘ Any- 
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one can make a good dinner if they have plenty 
to make it of,’ he said, ‘but I am valued be- 
cause I dinners out of nothing.’” 

‘He was more clever than anyone I have 
ever known, then,” said Mrs. Hobbs, laughing. 

“Well, bring me all there is of nothing in 
your pantry,” said her friend, “‘ and we'll see 
what we can knock up.” 

‘There it is,” said the youn; 


this. If you beat up two ong in some of that 
a pint, I should 


housekeeper, a those few ratafias 


say—with some sugar, 
few moments later; “‘ now, I fancy you are not will go on the top and make a dainty 
quite so ho ful, eh? Is it not a motley collec- | little custard—and in five minutes, too. You 


tion?” and her own face grew anxious again. 
There was the “finished” joint of sirloin, 
with plenty of meat left on the bone if anyone 
was willing to cut and scrape it off; the remains 
of two fowls, some cold boiled fish, one large 
smoked haddock uncooked, half a dozen eggs, 


see, for a ‘scratch meal,’ or hasty supper, one 
has to think of all the dishes which are most 
quickly and easily made. These rissoles are 
ready now, but we don’t need to begin frying 
them yet, so I will put them on one side an 
get on with the next. , 


two or three slices of sponge cake, a portion ofa| ‘‘ There is the custard. Shall I put it in the 
jelly, a piece of cheese, and about a pint of milk | oven yet?” asked Mrs. Hobbs. Ls 
and stock. But Clara locked far from hopeless 


“Oh, yes, for/ you know custards, milk 


as'she glanced at the various articles, and puddings, and such things, do not require & 
meray remarked, very hot oven ; besides, it will be all the better 

«There -was a dish of potatoes left from | if it gets done in time to cool a little before 
dinner, was there not?” bcing eaten.” 


“Oh, yes |”? answered Mrs. Hobbs, running 
to fetch it, ‘‘and here is butter and dripping in 
plenty. Now, I think you have everything 
there is.. The pantry is positively empty.” 

“Tt may be,” remarked her practic friend, 
“but if I mistake not you have in that cupboard 
over there rice, cornflour, flavouring essences, 
currants, and such like.” 

‘© Oh, yes;”’ was the relieved answer, “ but I 
didn’t reckon all those.” 

‘Well, we shall have to reckon everything,” 
said the other, “if our supper is to be at all 
tasty and complete ; so bring out all you have 
there. And where is the flour afd sugar? Are 
you out of those ?” 

‘Oh, no; here is plenty,” answered Mrs. 
Hobbs, beginning to feel that she was not so 
edi eter as she had supposed, ‘and 

ere are some sweet herbs and an onion in this 
basket. Now for the contents of the cupboard. 
Two lemons, @ box of curry powder, a packet 
of cornflour, some rice and macaroni—no cur- 
rants, by the way—a few drops of almond 
flavouring, and this bottle of sauce. That is all, 
unless—yes, there is just a handful of ratafias 
atthe bottom of this biscuit box. Now I really 
believe aver g eatable which the house con- 
tains is on the table, including salt, pepper, and 
mustard, and our tin of coffee.” 

“T expect all will come in useful before we 
have done,” said Clara, who was busily sorting 
the articles and arranging the bill of fare at the 
same time, “ but I fancy, could the gentlemen 
look in upon us now, they would feel rather 
dismayed at the prospect before them.” 

“Not they!” exclaimed the young wife. 
‘You don’t know what husbands are. If there 
were a quarter of the materials which we have 
here they would expect an ample and appetising 
meal when the time came, and give not & 
thought to the how or wherewithal. Arthur 
seems to think I can work wonders, and I 
believe all husbands are more or less the same. 
They have such faith in @ woman’s power of 
‘ managing somehow,’ as they say.” — 

“We must try not to disappoint their faith, 
then,” smiled Clara, who ha moved most of 
the dishes to the dresser and one end of the 
large table, and was now commencing operations 
at the other end. 

‘‘ Now the road is clear,” she said, glancing 
at the clock, ‘‘and we have just one hour to 
prepare our supper and five minutes to dish it 
up before nine o’clock comes, so we must work 
with a will. Would you make up a good fire 
while I am stripping the meat from these 
bones? As I thought, there is plenty of it, 
though you could hardly have got one decent 
slice to serve alone. Now, while I mince it, 
you might grate some bread crumbs and then 
prepare the herbs, which will make these beef 
rissoles more tasty, especially as the meat is 
more dry and stale than usual.” 

‘‘T meant to have made soup from that and 
the chicken bones yesterday, but was prevented, 
so left it till to-morrow,” remarked Mrs. Hobbs. 

“Tt was well you didn’t make soup of them,” 
was the answer, “or two of our principal 
dishes would have been gone. Yes, put the 
bread crumbs into that basin with the minced 
meat. Now the herbs and a piece of butter, 


«© T think I'll make a blancmange now, Clara. 
There is enough cornflour, and I can flavour it 
‘with this almond essence.” 

“But what about the milk? We shall want 
some of that in cooking, I expect, and the rest 
for the coffee at ag aol 

‘Qh, that-cream left from tea will do for the 
coffee, and I will only use half the milk here— 
just for a small one, you know,” answered Mrs. 
Hobbs. 

“ Very well, but will it get set in time 2” said 
Clara, who was stripping the bones of the fowl. 

‘‘T can set the mould in ice, and it will have 
an hour,” said Mrs. Hobbs, putting some of the 
milk on to boil, while she mixed the cornflour 
into a smooth paste with the other. “ Arthur 
is fond of blancmange, and I can make them 
nicely. What are you going to do with that. 
fowl? Really, I had noidea there was as much 
as that to be got off the bones.” 

‘You are like a great many people,” returned 
Clara, ‘but a practised eye can see & meal 
where others see but pickings for the birds or 
cat. I fancy there is enough here to make a 
little chicken pie. That would be a nice centre 
dish if I can manage it. I will make a puff 
crust, then some of it will do for our sweets 
later on.” 

Mrs. Hobbs, who was watching her blanc- 
mange “ turn,” or thicken, laughed merrily. 

‘Why you are getting up quite a menu, 
Clara.” 

‘“‘ No, indeed,” said Clara, with an answering 
laugh. ‘The menu had got itself up or was 
all ready made, and I am simply adapting 
myself and my ability to the menu. Is t is & 
tin of baking powder? I am making a rather 
rich crust, as there is less meat than one 
usually has in a pie. But you will have to 
order a fresh supply of butter to-morrow, Helen, 
for I’ve made dreadful inroads on this.” 

Helen replied gaily, ‘I don’t care what you 
do, so long as you get a supper which will pre- 
vent my fair name as & housewife from being 
disgraced.” 

‘*T can’t promise unless you hurry 2 little 
more,” said Clara. 

‘© Well, what shall I do next?” asked Mrs. 
Hobbs, rousing up as she perceived it was close 
on a quarter past eight. 

“Put a saucepan three-quarters full of water 
on the fire to boil. Then wash that macaroni, 
there’s about a quarter of a pound there, i 
think, so we might make some macaroni cheese. 
While the water is boiling you can grate the 
cheese, three ounces, that will leave a nice little 
piece if anyone cares for any after supper. 
Now give me something to ornament this pie 
crust, please, and then see if the oven is hot,” 
directed Clara. 

‘Here you are. This makes a pretty border- 
ing. Yer, the oven is getting hot, but it’s not 
hot enough for pastry yet.” 

‘Oh, well, this pie only needs about twenty 
minutes in a hot oven, for, of course, the meat 
is already cooked, so that I shall not put it in 
yet. It can go back here with the riv-ole 
That water boils, Helen, so put in the ma 

+ wants nearly three-quarters of an |} 
boil soft. Leave the lid off and Jo! 
away—only be sure t’ 
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“There! that’s settled awhile,” said Mrs. 
Hobbs, after following the directions as fast as 
given. ‘ What are you go to do with that 
you are rolling out 80 cely ?” 
“ That depends,” answered her friend. ‘‘ You 
didn’t bring“out any jam or marmalade, I see; 

but surely you have some in the house?” 
“T haven't, then,” was the reply. “ Only 


empty pots.” 

a Cleared and washed out?” asked Clara. 
“No. I daresay a few spoonfuls could be 

scra out. Here is a strawberry jam pot, 


and another black currant, and another of plum, | 2 


and this great jar, which contained home-made 
ccirmalale ; but I defy even you,” she remon- 
strated, as, with a long-handled spoon, Clara 
had begun to scrape out one of the pots, ‘to 


‘ get enough from any of them to make one re- 


spectable tart. 
‘‘ No,” answered Clara, looking into another 
of the pots; ‘I see there is little in any one of 


them, but perhaps there is enough altogether | good 


to make somesing nice. 

‘A jumble tart!” exclaimed Helen, who was 
seeing that the frying-pans were all perfectly 
clean; “oh, what a joke! It will remind them 
of those favourite sweets of our childhood days 
—allsorts.” 


“Instead of standing idly laughing at my 
poor efforts, Helen, would you kindly cut uP 
those pieces of sponge cake into quarter inc 
slices and then stamp into shapes?” 

“Ob, Clara!” exclaimed Mrs. Hobbs a 
moment later as she saw that young lady cut 
the paste into squares, diamonds, and rounds, 
@rop a spoonful of jam or marmalade on to 
sah and then roll deftly up into various shapes 
and forms, “ what are they?” 

“These are paste or sweetmeat fritters, or 
will be when they are fried in butter and 
sprinkled with powdered sugar,” was the 
answer. “They are excellent for using up 
odds and ends of pastry and spoonfuls of 
different kinds of preserve. They make a 
really dainty little dish, and as you see”— 
putting the last one down as she spoke—“ have 
taken but afew minutes todo. You must turn 
your macaroni about in the saucepan, or it will 
stick or burn.” 

“ Now for the fish. This cod will make some 
nice cod-fish balls. One has to be very careful 
to remove all bones first, then mince the fish 
and mix with double the quantity of mashed 
potatoes. Thank you, I shall be glad if you 
will mash them. ow very providential that 
Mary cooked too many this morning.” 

“And a good thing we left so much fish from 
our dinner,” laughed Helen. ‘‘ Yes, I was going to 
make some potato puffs for our supper to-night.” 

‘A good idea,” said her friend, “you might 
make some with what is left from these. 
Potato puffs will do nicely with our chicken 

ie. A little butter and pe er for this, please. 

ere, now it’s all smooth, but a little dry; I 
will moisten it with a drop of milk, as I can’t 
stay to beat up an egg for it.” 

*] shall want some milk for these potato 
puffs,” called out Helen. 

“Oh, yes! Well, there is just a little left. 
You only want s quarter of a cupful to six 
potatoes, and one large tablespoonful of butter 
or dripping, I think.” 

“Yes; I shall use dripping for these, as we 
want the butter in so many ways. Are the 
potatoes mashed fine and light enough, Clara ?” 

« ] should think so; the milk, though, has to 
be boiled before being added.” 

“T know; but will rub in the dripping and salt, 
and then heat it. Youcan’t make more than half 
a dozen fish cakes from your mixture, can you aes 

‘J think not,” answered Clara, as she made 
up the balls, “‘ but the feature of our supper 
will be variety rather than quantity,” and, 
sprinkling the codfish balls with flour, she put 
than also on the sidebourd. ‘This oven is 
nicely hot now, so I’ll put in the chicken pie. 
Take care, Helen; that milk will boil over.” 

Helen added the boiling milk, then beat her 
mixture as one would cake and made it into 
egg-shaped _ balls. Meanwhile Clara said, 
‘There is this other cold fish to be used up, 
Helen. Shall I curry it?” 

“ Oh, that would be lovely,” said Mrs. Hobbs. 
“ Arthur is so fond of curried fish, and I can 
never manage it properly.” 


can learn while. I am doing it. Where's that 
onion ?”’—sei and slicing it—‘‘ how the time 
is going! Nearly twenty to nine ! 
way, how fortunate you have no less than three 
frying-pans—one 
another for the fish, and the third for the sweet 
fritters. We should have no time for washing 
pans, when pre i 
and then they 

time, or one dish would be cold be the next 
was ready. There, that onion can fry till tender 
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‘Well, then, I will,” said Clara, “ and you. 


By the 


do for the meat rissoles, 


like this, 


g ® hurri 
+ the same 


want to be goin 


that pan while I prepare the curry. Ah! 
you should have had your tin ready greased to 
drop our potato puffs into. I benah 
wi ten egg when I make any—they lock 
better so. Now pop them into the oven or they 
will not get done in time.” 

“ The oven is very hot, they will soon brown,” 
said Helen. 

“Yes; half the battle in cooking is having a 
firey That reminds me, put on a kettle of 
water, please, I shall want it in five minutes or 
so, but with this fire it will boil by then. I 
think it would be best for you to set the table 
next, then that will be ready, for there is sure to 
be a rush at the last, and we want them, at 
least, to be able to begin with something at 
‘nine o'clock sharp.’ ” 

‘‘ Perhaps I had better,” said Helen, regret- 
fully, looking out knives and forks at once, 
‘‘ but then I shall not learn how to curry fish.” 

‘Never mind, I can teach you that at any 
time, and the great thing now is to make up 
the maximum of dishes in the minimum of 
time. Oh, put the plates and dishes to get hot, 
we shall soon want them, and gentlemen dislike 
things lukewarm, I find.” 

‘* Well,” said Helen, as she complied, ‘‘ you 
can repeat the instructions as you follow them, 
while I am getting out the glass and silver.” 

“Very well,” assented Clara, ‘a teacupful of 
rice—it is on the fire—in salted water, to boil 
until tender, and an onion ; we ought to have a 
shallot as well, but must do without this time. 
Now for the curry. Two or three mashed 
potatoes—that will use up the last of them 
—one pint of stock, one dessert-spoonful 
of curry powder.. Let simmer all together— 
with the onion, which has been frying—for a 
few minutes. It is very ial Sy you see. Now 
I must put on these rissoles and fish balls; 
they will only have twelve minutes to cook 
before nine o'clock. Do hurry back to finish 
your macaroni cheese.” | 

When Helen returned, three minutes later, 
from laying the supper cloth, the beef and cod- 
fish balis were frizzling merrily, the chicken pie 
and potato puffs had been turned, and the 
ratafia custard was done and taken out, while 
Clara was just wiping the haddock preparatory 
to cutting it up. “This is a fine large fish, 
Helen,” she said. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “ but one haddock on 
the table for five persons will look rather 
foolish, will it not?” 

‘Served whole it might,” answered Clara ; 
“but Iam cutting it into pieces two or three 
inches square and putting it into this dish "— 
suiting the action to the word—“ with three or 
four bay leaves. Now "—seizing the kettle— 
“T cover it with boiling water—it must be quite 
boiling, remember—put @ dish over the top to 
keep the steam in, and leave it ten minutes. 
By that time you will see it is thoroughly 
cooked by steam, and is really delicious: at 
least to my mind, for I prefer this method to 
putting it in the oven or over the fire.” 

Helen, meanwhile, had strained the macaroni, 
and was cutting it into inch-long pieces. 

‘“‘ Now I must finish my curry,” said Clara. 
“T have put the cold fish on to simmer five 
minutes—if it had been uncooked it should 
have had three-quarters of an hour—and while 
the rice is drying before the fire I will squeeze 
this lemon. Then, one teaspoonful of the juice 
is put to the rice—(yes; for your macaroni 
cheese, melt one ounce of butter in a saucepan, 
the one the macaroni was boiled in will do)— 
now both fish and curry are done, and I shall 
dish it up, for it only wants four minutes tonine.”’ 

“Only just let that butter melt, and now stir 
in a tablespoonful of flour, one teaspoonful of 
made mustard and a little pepper and salt, and 
then the milk. Yes, I thin that dish will hold 


her friend, calmly, as she 
for the table, “slip the knife carefully under 
those potato pufis, and slide them on to that 
hot dish. They are nicely brown, I see. No, 
thank you, T’ll turn out these codfish balls, if 
them over | Y' 
and then see if your macaroni cheese is ready 
for serving. It need only be very lightly brown. 
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it nicely. (There is the first thing ready to 
in.) The cheese goes on top of the macaront; 
that’s smoothed enough, put it in the oven for 
the cheese to brown, it must never cook, while 
we dish up the rest of the course.” 


“T hear the gentlemen moving. It’s two 


minutes to nine,” said the young housewife, 
excited] 


“ Well, we have no cause for alarm,” answered 
the rissoles 


‘ou will take the chicken pie from the oven, 


Now you go in and I'll follow with the tray 


when I’ve arranged this fish, and then I can be 


frying the sweetmeat fritters while you are 
sitting at the first course.” 

“Indeed, you will not, Clara,” replied Mrs. 
Hobbs, indignantly, ‘‘ you are coming in to 
supper with us.” 

“‘T would rather not,” said Clara, “ for other- 
wise the second course may be a failure ; 
besides, as you have no servant this evening,” 
but Mrs. Hobbs put her hand over her frien *s 
mouth, saying, ‘* You are coming in, I say, sono 
more words. There, the gentlemen have gone 
into the dining-room,” and she caught up the 
tray. ‘‘ Will you come in with me, Clara, or 
must I send Arthur for you? I've put the 
kettle on.” So, throwing off her apron and 
casting a regretful and anxious look at the fire 
and the sweetmeat fritters, Clara followed the 
mistress of the house. 

It was a pleasant little company and an enjoy- 
able and appetising supper, and Clara Winslow 
may be forgiven for looking upon it with satis- 
faction as she sanneraberell HES different a meal 
it would have been had some young ladies had 
only the materials which she had had. 

“Yes, on the whole it was not so bad, con- 
sidering,” she said, when, twenty minutes later, 
she was frying the fritters while the young 
hostess was clearing the remains of the first 
course, or rather the empty dishes, for everyone 
had done ample justice to the “disguised scraps 
and leavings.”’ 

“Not bad!” exclaimed the happy Helen; 
“ why, it was the best supper I had ever tasted, 
and I shall never be able to thank you enough 
for coming so valiantly to the ad of a poor, 
distracted, ignorant——” 

“Don’t try, please,” interrupted the prac- 
tical Clara, “‘ but take those pieces of sponge 
cake out of the cream, for we can’t allow them 
to soak any longer. Flavour with almond, 
dredge with flour both sides, and put them in 
this pan, for there’s room for them to fry with 
these paste fritters, which are nearly done, and 
can be moved to either side.” 

While speaking, Clara had been making the 
coffee, keeping one eye on the frying-pan mean- 
while. Then she took up the paste fritters and 
sprinkled powdered sugar over, Helen mean- 
while turning the blancmange from the mould 
on to a glass dish, and then melting the piece 
of jelly, which till now had stood unnoticed. 

‘What's this for ?”” she asked of Clara while 
she did it. 

“To pour round these Cintra fritters, as the 
are called,’’ was the answer, a8 the head coo 
took the sponge cake shapes, frieda light brown, 
from the pan; ‘and, remember, they should 
always be served very hot.” 

A few minutes later | second course was on 
the table, having taken only twelve minutes to 
prepare, though Clara declared the fritters 
would have been better for just a few minutes 
longer in the pan. But time and tide, &c.; so 
they were served just after half-past nine, and a 
quarter of an hour later the guests had disposed 
of these and a cup of coffee, and departed to 
catch their train. Then, as the young house- 
wife said, she and her friend “ took breath,” 
leaving the maid to clear up in the kitchen when 
she returned. 

“You gave us a nice little supper, to-night, 
Helen,” said Mr. Hobbs, taking a seat beside 
his wife. ‘It was quite a change, too, and I 
really enjoyed it.” 

Mrs. Hobbs laughed. ‘I doubt whether you 
would have enjoyed your supper had not Clara 
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been here to help me out of my difficulty, for | remove the pan, and add half a pint of hot milk 
ou know—but, Pt course, you *t know, you | to the oe ; then stir until the whole is 
piece of innocence—that I got used out of | liquid andanice brown. T! ese details are needed, 

so many things when cooking for our party the | as where caramel making is a thing untried 


a tablespoonful and a half of pounded lump 
sugar to a pint and a half of milk. Now takea 
quarter of a pound of fine florador and half an 
ounce of corn flour ‘and mix with cold milk 


+ before last, and had not bought any fresh | it is to be regarded as something outside | to a smooth , and add to the hot mixture ; 
je or anything since, 80 et wed "simply the te of the home cook. The only thing | cook, with uent stirring, for five minutes, 
ve had the—— 


necessary is care all through, and there are then beat in three ounces of good®butter, five 


ounces each of currants and sultanas, half a 
grated nutmeg, four ounces of chopped candied 

» & little of citron, and when cool, beat 
in three eggs and a few atop of almond essence. 
Steam in a well-buttered, p mould, from an 
hour to an hour and a quarter, or more, if very < 
deep. It is taken for granted that the currants # 

ill be washed and dried, and the sultanas well 


‘I must protest against your the| many advantages: from the nice colour & 
secrets of the conery art,” interru lara, | pud appears richer than it really is, while 
emphatically ; while Mr. Hobbs d it was | the flavour is all that can be d . But to 
enough for him to prove the pudding in the | return to the [pamaged strain the caramel over 
eating, and he was content to remain blissfully | the bread, add two ounces of castor sugar, the 
ignorant concerning the rest. same weight of butter and half a gill more cold 

‘Well, Clara, I will say no more to Mr.| milk, with two ounces of chop candied peel, 
Hobbs about your extraordinary skill on con-| the same of sultana raisins, and an ounce of 
dition that you write out for me now the menu | stoned and chopped raisins, with the grated 


cleaned and picked, and the best fruit is the 

we had no time to write before supper.” rind of a lemon, and a good pinch of ground | cheapest. Little puddings, for individual service, 

And when Clara did so it was arranged | mace or nutmeg; now cover up un cool, | may be made if more convenient, and they, or 

thus :— when the yolks of four eggs are to be added and | the large one, will look and taste better if the 

} Chicken Pie. the whole well beaten. Finally, steam the | moulds be garnished with stoned raisins, and a 
Macaroni Cheese. — Potato Pufis. pudding in a well-buttered mould for an hour | few strips of candied ‘peel, orange is the softest, | 

Curried Fish. and a half, taking care the water never stops | Sauce improves, but may be dispensed with. 

Beef — i Oetiel Balls. sneer ri cx coage rag made from the i. Aneee Sitats scone 4 
Ratafia Custard. juice of the lemon, ae follows, may be recommended for childre u 
Sweetmeat Fritters. Cintra Fritters. jade and sugar to taste; simply boil all up and | 98 £0 Ows, may » 
Coffee. Almond Blancmange. Cheese. strain paint the pudding. 7 very firm jam, | {+ will appeal to those who must keep economy = 


well to the front, as it is quite independent of 
eggs, though when properly made few would 
suspect this. A scant pint of light bread 
crumbs, sieved not grated, are to be mixed with | 
a level dessertspoonful of grated ginger, a pinch 
of salt, four level tablespoonfuls of castor sugar, 
a teaspoonful of baking powder, three ounces of 
chopped suet, an ounce of white flour, and the 
same of Hovis. The latter is useful as much 
for the good colour it imparts as for its nour- 
ishing ees The flour and suet are best 
blended separately in the usual way beforc 
adding to the rest. Now add a good table- 
spoonful of figs chopped small, and the same of 
stoned and chopped raisins ; the juice of a lemon 
or an orange goes next, and water or skim milk 
to make a stiff dough; the precise amount 
depends on the condition of the bread, but it 
ag jeeps: h for the spoon to stand in 
erage), ta dete Paar: : : it. e flour an ing powder are preferably 
favourite; itis light and digestible, butthere must | will not be great. Now whisk over the fire ‘ u 
be no departure from the recipe, for it depends | until it is hoteand thick, but should it boil, it is potters i han ae cereus any 
upon exact proportions in a marked degree. ruined. Flavour with vanilla or other essence |; ased Ji htres te - ae ee ahs Gaia 
te, and strain round the pudding. And | Dc 8 Spay one tor sue 8 
CARAMEL PLUM PUDDING. Serpe many puddings besides these with trouble the process involves. Now press the 
ra aga ape ola light fe Sa which either of the sauces will blend famously. mixture into a plain tin mould, well greased, and 


—_—_—_—_—————— add a spoonful of water. This should be ser 
ECONOMICAL COOKERY. when other sweets are in preparation, so tha 


the whites of eggs can be used up. 
SOME PUDDINGS ue So a APRICOT SAUCE 
no intention of attempti e de- oss ; 
teas of the plum pudding roped to the | is very nice and not costly; put th ange . 
festive season, and, with regard to it, is it not loaf sugar with a gill of water over ad cee cad 
true that ‘‘ every housekeeper has her own pet are ber ete “7 mae oo well a 
recipe, better than every other housekeeper’s ? ” espoontul of aprico eer d 
a : sharpen up with a little lemon juice, or that an 

, some find the frequent service of the one Ae ead ig often liked 
kind rather trying, and others vote it too rich, | O™@08e Juice mixed 18 © ; 
Then there is the question of economy. And CUSTARD SAUCE ; 
where children and aged persons are concerned, | is another favourite. This is one of the easiest 
the digestive apparatus must not be ignored ; | ways of making .it. Break an. egg inte & clean 
and, while agreeing that a well-made and well- | little saucepan, and add a gill of milk with a 
boiled plum pudding is an excellent thing in its | teaspoonful of castor sugar, and for the festive 
way, we venture to think that the following will 
be found very useful in change. The first is 
delicious, soon made and cooked, and a general 


take care that it is dry; it shouldbe a fixed rule 

cut them into dice; weigh five ounces and put DIGESTIBLE PLUM PUDDING, never to wash a mould just before greasing. 

a in a basin. Now make the caramel by pounding | for want of a better name, comes next. It will | And whatever the materi used, it must be free 
a couple of ounces of lump sugar, which is to be | be noted that it contains no suet, an article that 


from salt; for ordinary puddings there is per- 
haps nothing better than clarified fat. Now 
cover with greased paper and steam for two 
hours at least, longer if the mould be deep. A 
sweet sauce is called for with this. 


Miss SADLER, ' 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALITY: ABDOMINAL CORSE 


dissolved in a small stewpan (copper is the best) | many must shun, and many others can take 
over a steady fire. Simply go on evening, 1 the | only in strict modetation. The first thing is 
sugar will turn lumpy first, then become liquid, | the caramel, the mode being the same as before 
and as soon as it is a nice rich, nutty brown, | detailed, but the proportions are different; use 


Vide Press—ALL SHOULD VISIT THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF 


GARROULD ssc22. 


——— 


A World-Wide Reputation for Household Linens, 


Blankets, Flannels, éc. ‘One of the most popular Corsetiéres of the 


present day is Miss Sapier, of 211, Oxford Street. 
She thoroughly studies the peculiarities of each 
individual figure, but is specially successful with 
ladies who are inclined to be stout.”—Sunday 
Times, May 3rd, 1896. 


211, OXFORD STREET. 


Yorkshire Blankets direct from the Mills, 
7/11, 9/11, 12/6 per pair. 
Honeycomb Quilts, 4/11, 6/11, 8/11. 
Toilet Covers, 1/03, 1,44, 1/94 each. 
Ready Made Sheets, 4/11, 6/11, 8/11. 


Double Damask Cloth, 4/11, 6/11, 8/11, 
12/6 each. 


Chenille Table Covers, 5/11, 7/11. 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


E. &R GARROULD, 150, 162, 154, 156, 158, 160, 
Fdgware Road, Hyde Park, London, W. 


WW) 
Pretty {1 t!e Frocks trom 15/6 each, Telegraphic Adiress ;: GARROULD, LONDON. 


Mrs. SMITHSON, 
Fashiouable Dresses 
At Moderate Prices. 


Country Orders executed from a Pattern Bodice. 


The Nonpareil Dressmaking Association, Ltd., 
17, YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


Established to maintain excellence of work. 
Lessons in Dressmaking Daily. Ladies’ own 
Materials made up. Perfect Fitting. Patterns 
cut to measure. Call or write for particulars. 


| 
| 


Mdme. FREDERICA 
Has now for sale several smart gowns and ROU?RK KREIS, 


blouses, which have to be disposed of, owing to HIGH-CLASS DRESSMAKER, § 
Mourning. Moderate Prices. 16, Upper George Street, Bryanston Square, W. 


: — = = YOUNG LADY APPRENTICE REQUIRED, 
88, CRAYEN TERRACE, HYDE PARK. 51 Conduit Street, Ww. To live in house ; educated girl desired. Lady Pupils taken 


for six months’ course in Dressmaking ; thorough training. 
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Our Open Columns. 

[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon.] 


COTTAGE HOMES. 
To the Editor of the Woman's SIGNAL. 


Tue article in “ W. 8.” of last week on“ Lady 
organ bab leads me to ask if ‘“‘M.C. 8.” or any 
other interested in the life and struggles for 
life of ladies with small incomes could tell of 
any villages within twenty or thirty miles of 
London where furnished or unfurnished 
cottages could be also rented at the “low rate of 
five or six shillings a week. So many young 
ang in offices, schools, or shops, enjoy “a 
week’s end” in some country place which can 
easily be reached by rail or cycle. A lady with 
a simply-furnished, pretty home, able to receive 
two or more visitors as paying guests for quite a 
moderate sum, from Saturday till Monday, 
might be able to make a comfortable addition 
to her little income in this pleasant way. 
The ‘pre tion for her guests, their 
arrival, and their visit would break the monotony 
of eon life, which ladies would be sure to 
feel ess they had been used to country life 
and lanes, and such weekly visitors might be 
expected to arrive all the year round, or the 
venture might be enlarged by offering teas to 
some of the lively parties of young eyelints who 
have begun to explore the beauties of our 
England, s0 little known to many who hitherto 
have not been able to leave the track of the 
rail. One way to “get on” is to supply a new 
or a coming want, to look ahead, and who so 
likely to do this asa bright, practical woman, 
greeting with kind cheerfulness her welcome 
guests? Hoping that others amy give us their 
thoughts on this particular bit of work, 
and that something very helpful may result 
from our thoughts,—Yours, M. SHEPHERD. 
Dawlish. 


COMPULSORY VACCINATION. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Dear Mapam,—As the mother of an un- 
vaccinated boy of four, I have read the letter 
by Dr. Drysdale in your current issue with 
interest. Ten months ago its arguments would 
have had great weight; now they are as light 
as the paper they are printed upon. 

My husband and I were led to doubt the 
value of vaccination and to shrink from its 
risks by several instances with which we were 
personally acquainted, and when our boy was 
born, knowing that the Royal Commission was 
investigating the subject, we decided to wait. 
For nearly four years our Board of Guardians 
took no steps. Six months ago we were sum- 
moned. Then the necessity arose to go into 
the whole question; this my husband did. He 
is a minister, with his hands full, but for some 
weeks he gave every spare minute to the study 
of the subject. He read Dr. Seaton’s ‘‘ Hand- 
book,” a standard work with the pro-vaccinists, 
devoured all he could about Gloucester, and 
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examined the interim reports of the Royal 
Commission, and all the works given below, 
with the exception of Professor Crookshank’s. 

From egg org inquirer, awaiting the fuller 
information that the final report of the Royal 
Commission would bring, he became a most 
decided opponent of the practice, and just at 
that time the final report ap , confirming 
him in his views, and leaiting to become, on 
what he believes are strong scientific and moral 

unds, an anti-vaccinist. And from what I 
ave read myself, and from what I have heard 
him say, I can see through the specious argu- 
ments of Dr. Drysdale’s letter. But it is not 
for me to enter the lists with a ‘‘ medical man ;” 
I trust some “ medical woman” will, however. 
But I may be allowed to refer your readers to a 
few works on the subject. 

Here are two books, ‘“‘ The Natural History of 
Cow-pox and Vaccinal Syphilis,” and ‘“‘ Jenner 
and Vaccination,” by Charles Creighton, M.A., 
M.B., C.M., M.D.; also his article on vacci- 
nation in the ‘“‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 1888. 
** Jenner and Vaccination” has for its sub-title 
‘‘ A Strange Chapter in Medical History.” It is 
Uy, peoand written. Then there is ‘‘ The History 
and Pathology of Vaccination,” in two vols., by 
Edgar M. Crookshank, M.B., Director of the 
Bacteriological Laboratory, King’s College, 
London. Both these gentlemen gave evidence 
before the Royal. Commission, which is pub- 
lished in the 2nd and 4th Reports respectively. 

Then, for a broad view of the whole subject, 
there is ‘‘The Vaccination Question, a Letter 
addressed by permission to the Right Hon. 
H. H. Asquith, Q.C., M.P.,” by Arthur W. 
Hutton, M.A., formerly scholar of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford; Librarian of the National Liberal 
Club. It is delightful reading, the style is so clear. 
Then a smaller work, ‘What about Vaccina- 
tion,” by Alfred Milnes, M.A. (Lond.), F.S.8., 
will be found useful, it is packed with facts, 
with the authorities given. And in view of the 
Gloucester ‘object lesson” everyone ought 
to read “The Case against Vaccination,” ana 
‘The Gloucester Epidemic of 1895-96, being a 
reply to the report of the Vaccination Com- 
mittee of the Gloucester Board of Guardians,” 
two up-to-date lectures by W. H. Hadwen, 
L.R.C.P., M.RB.C.S., L.8.A., of Gloucester, late 
of Highbridge. And then there is the final report 
of the Royal Commission itself, which everyone 
ought to read, weighing carefully the report of 
the majority with the report of the minority. 
It can be obtained for 1s. 10d. I would gladly 
send particulars of the prices and publishers to 
anyone desiring them.—Believe me, very sin- 
cerely yours, AnniE E. PREECE. 

‘¢ non,” Maidenhead, 

December 10th, 1896. 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 
Dear Mapam,—Will you allow me to con- 


gratulate you upon last week’s SicnaL? Your 
notes on Women’s Suffrage especially gratified 
me, and I trust you will bring the subject under 
Some of 
us, I am afraid, are rather half-hearted, but 


our notice on every possible occasion. 


surely most Liberal women mustrealise that the 
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time has arrived for Women’s Franchise to be 
made a test question. We are, 
of mere opinions,” and are ooking foraers with 


indeed, ‘tired 


t interest to the Union of tical Suf- 
ts. Mrs. Leeds is to be admired for her 


reply to the charge of disloyalty to the Federa- 
tion. One hopes much from such a spirited 
hon. sec. I wonder if she could suggest any 
faachost work for quiet and obscure women, 


e myself, who feel impelled to ds i 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


er ge the 97th of October last the annual conference 


Women's Liberal Association of the Northern 
Counties was held in Sunderland. It was a most suc- 
cessful one, and papers were read on various political 
questions. In the evening of the same day a public 
meeting was held, at which three Members of lia- 
ment spoke. Yet of this day's there 
been no repost issued in our one women's tical paper. 
A state of things surely to be deplo by everyone 
interested in the paper and women’s doings Se ae, Oh 

GATE. 


It would be more to the purpose if our cor- 
respondent had sent us a report of the meeting 
in question, either written by herself or in one 
of the local newspapers. No report has reached 
us. It is impossible to say how much notice 
could have been given to it, if we had been 
sent a report, as it is an encouraging fact 
that there are so many meetings now every 
week in which women take part that to 
report them all with any degree of fulness 
would require a paper four or five times the 
size devoted exclusively to this purpose ; while 
reports of public meetings are not very inter- 
esting excep to the people in the different 
localities who are personally acquainted with 
those who take part in them. That three 
Members of Parliament spoke does not at all 
add to the importance of the meeting in 
our eyes. What we desire to report is what 
women say and think, and what they really 
desire to do, and not their mere assistance to 
their men relatives in party campaigns ; but cor- 
respondents will always be thanked who for- 
ward marked copies of papers containing any- 
thing that may be interesting. [Ep.] 


Mrs. Hinptey,—I am very much obliged to 
you for your letters, both the one expressing 
our objection to a paragraph, and the later one 
in which you kindly praise the number for October 
29th, and say that you have circulated some 
extra copies. I am always glad to consider any 
observations from my readers as to what they 
like and do not like, though, as I have repeated] 
explained, I do not myself invariably agree wit 
everything that is said by contributors, and 
often insert what does not quite chime with my 
own sense of truth and fitness when I believe 
that it will stimulate thought, and that I ma 
possibly not be infallible upon the subject. 
think if you and your friends will look at the 
article again, you will see that the writer 
did not intend to suggest that it was 
desirable, or even excusable, for a young man 
to sow his wild oats, but simply discussed 
whether it is wise for a mother to endeavour to 
exercise more control than the limits of her 
actual power over a young son. The writer 


FOOD 


MELLIN’S FOOD when prepared is similar to Breast Milk. 


Samples post free on application to 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Stafford St., Peckham, S.E. 
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thought that the attempt to do this was more 
ievous than beneficial, but, of course, it is 
a matter for individual judgment. The phrase 
that one of your friends so much objected to, 
‘‘ A mother’s Bie ers may do some good,” is, 
unhappily, only the expression of a very com- 
mon ence. It is but too often the case 
that the children of people are not found 
following in the paths in which their parents 
lead them, and earnestly pray that they might 
be seen.— [Ep. | 


THE ART OF ATTAINING |i2¢ 


HIGH HEALTH. 


No. V.—By THomas Wa ker (‘* The 
Original "’). 
EXERCISE. 
Tue quantity of exercise desirable depends upon 
constitution, time of life, occupation, season, 
and kind and segree: 

Persons in health, of compact or light frame, 
seem the best adapted to take a great deal with 
benefit to themselves. Weakly and heavy 
people are generally distressed by much exer- 
tion ; but then it is difficult to distinguish what 
is the effect of habit and what of natural con- 
stitution. Those who appear to be weak, often 
make themselves strong by a judicious course 
of management, and the hesyy frequently im- 

rove astonishingly in activity by good training. 

ne thing may be taken as certain, and that is, 
that it is wise to go on by degrees, and to 
increase the quantity of exercise as it is found 
to be beneficial, the best tests of which are 
keenness of appetite and soundness of sleep. 
Over-exercise ought always to be avoided; but | 
that often depends more upon the manner than | 
the quantity. The same eae may distress | 
or benefit, as it is taken judi 


In the first case, 
the ascent of an ordinary hill distressed me, and 
which seemed 


supersede or diminish the 
for exercise sake; but 
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increases the circulation of the blood, so as 
cause a glow on this side perspirati 
soonest suffices. Walking or riding at a brisk 
in air, or not over-strained exertion 

in some e, which agreeably occupies the 
mind, will soon produce a sufficient effect. 
Where the mind is not 
more exercise is required 
is; anda small aoe of violent exercise 
is not so beneficial as a greater quantity of 
moderate. 
uantity of sluggish exertion does not possess 
e efficacy of a smaller quantity of an animat- 
ing kind. Less of varied exertion, which 
brings the different muscles into play, will 
suffice, than of exertion all of the same kind: 
as, walking over hill and dale promotes circula- 
tion more than walking over a flat surface, and 
different paces in riding are better than a 
uniform one. Unless exercise produces a glow, 
if falls short of its proper effect, and it will do 
this in the shortest time when it is moderate, 
varied, and pleasing, and in an invigorating 
atmosphere. 
rary stren 
the constitution, and it often induces a tendency | 
to disease, besides the danger of bodily injury | 
from many causes. | 
As to manner of exercising, there is every | 
degree from the easiest carriage to the roughest 
horse. Carriage exercise is of a very inferior 
kind in an invigorating point of view, and to the 
robust is scarcely exercise at all; but to others 
it is very beneficial, though perhaps rather in 
the way of taking air than taki cee and 
it has the effect of diverting the mind. To 
this end it is most efficacious amidst new scenes. 
The most effective mode of all of taking exer- 


horseback restoring health when everything 


sake of the ride, pr 
ing, very little 
taken to make this kind of exercise, 


| every other, as attractive as possible. 


Exercise on foot has many advantages. It is 
the most independent mode, is within every- 
body’s reach, is the least trouble, and can be 
taken when other modes are not practicable, 
and is very efficacious. The feeling of inde- 


a regular course, in order to ensure anything | pendence is by no means the least of its advan- 


cise seems necessary, 
in ® moderate temperature, 
taken with advantage; and 
exercise should be brisk, and then, from its 
bracing quality, a little goes a great way. 
Quantity of exercise sepencs very greatly upon 
kind and degree. That which moderately 
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Yeast Always ask for ‘‘ D.C.L.” 
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All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 
Tea Cakes, &c. Anyone can do it by using our celebrated ‘' D.C.L."’ 
If you do not know how to use it 
write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 


Sole Manufacturers :—The DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


tages, and those who have the free use of their 
limbs have no occasion to envy their superiors 
in wealth their command of carriages an 

about which there are constant draw- 
I have made many journeys on foot, 
do not know that, with good management, 
there is any mode of travelling which is capable 
of so much enjoyment with so little alloy. 
Horse exercise on particular occasions is cer- 
tainly the most animating and delightful, but at 


“Wy 


to other times it is attended with 
on, the! veniences. Exercise on foot derives much of its 


engaged, much | 
than where it. 


On the other hand, a greater, 


, time 
|or it has a tendency 
Violent exercise produces tem- , vessels, which is a cause of great inconvenience, 
gth, but with a wear-and-tear of | Cooling gradually will prevent this trouble. 
eee 


greater incon- 


efficacy from being made attractive. A walk 
for a walk’s sake is only half beneficial, and, if 
possible, there should be some object in view, 
something to and satisfy the mind. 
Exercise in games, cing, fencing, and such 
accomplishments, derive a great d of 
their benefit from the pleasure taken in them; 
and in contested games care should be taken to 
avoid anxiety and over-ardent exertion. There 
is a middle state of the mind between indiffer- 
ence and too much eagerness, which is the most 
favourable to health, as there is a middle circu- 


lation of the blood between languor and a state 
of fever. In taking exercise this rule should 
always be observed—to begin and end gently. 


Beg nang violently hurries the circulation, and 
ending violently is very apt to induce colds and 
fever, and, besides, causes & stiffness in the 
joints and muscles. The blood should have 
gradually to resume its ordinary current, 
to settle in the small 


Tue underclothes of the Empress of oe 
would be called ‘‘ misses’ sizes” by the es- 
men of the United States, for her Majesty is ‘‘a 
tiny little creature.” But the reporter is re- 
assuring when he adds that the Empress’s waist 
is ample, and measures thirty-two inches. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA 


EPPS’S. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA. 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 


MASON'S _ 
WINE ESSENC 


Cl 
G PENCE ‘¢ ¢ 


WILLBUYA BOTTLE {i 
WHICH WILL MAKE \X 
6OciassesS 
6 MINUTES K~ 


OF DELICIOUS, ' 


Non-Alcoholic. Wine 


FOR CHILDREN’S PARTIES. 
Sample Bottle, Post Free Sor 9 stamps. 
In all Fruit Flavours. 
Try the Ginger or Elderberry } 
These are Special Favour tes. 
MASON’S EXTRACT OF HERBS for 
making Delicious Non-Intoxicating Beer. A 6d. 
Bottle makes 8Gallons. Sample Bottle, 0 
or a Sample of hoth Post Free for 15 stamps. 
NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 
a Agents Wanted- 
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INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL, APARTMENTS 
SITUATIONS VAOANT AND WANTED, 
and Gimilar Matter. 


PRMPERANGCE HOTEL, 
12, Bishopsgate Street Without, , B.C. 
This First-Class 


Telegraphic A “ Eaterior, London.” 
H. G. CHALELEY & SONS, Pucramrons 


to 187 
Close to Waterloo Station, South Western fencaesces 
GITORS TO LORDOS will find the above very con _ 
being within five minutes’ walk of Rail, Tram, ‘Bus, a 
Boat, of the Metropolis. Beds, 1s. 64. 


soe 32 pare 
PEADAC HE, semis pete. moa partion of three Of WOr®; for rooms 
1ZZINES 8. en by the week. No charge for attendance. 


AILIDUSNESS, 
unPio LIVER, 
INS TIPATION, _ 


SS 


3. WOOLLAGOTT, Proprieter. 


3 francs. 
Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U 
Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 
Moderate Terms. 


bontyncning Ad, Same, int arta. 
ee 


EDUCATIONAL. 


A GENTLEMAN with + educational 
experience, Continent and Eng d, will receive one or 
two delicate boys only, to educate in his home. South-west 
county, very lovely, sheltered ition; his wife is an M.D. 
Lady Pecan eee 1GNAL Office, 80, Maiden-lane, 
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BUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER'’S. 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It Is not enough to ask for 
“Little Liver Pills”; CARTER’S Is the important word, and should be observed on 
the outside wrapper, otherwise the pitts within cannot be genuine. ‘ 

Do not take ary nameless ‘Little Liver Pills” that may be offered. Gut be sure 
they are CARTER'S. 


PENSIONNAT FRANCAIS. 


POUR Jeunes Demoiselles, directrice diplomée, 
vie de famille, climat excellent, références. 
Mademoiselle Jaccard, Aigle, Vaud, Switzerland. 


NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 
READY EARLY IN DECEMBER. 


JUBILEE CALENDAR 


For Women of the British Empire. 
With which is incorporated the Women’s Suffrage 
Calendar for 1897. 
Epirep sy HELEN BLACKBURN. 

Containing a Summary of the Leading Facts 
relating to the Progress of Women during the 
Sixty Years of the Reign of H.M. Queen Victoria. 

Price 6d, by Post T7d.; or 12 Copies Post Free 
for &S. Orders may be sent to Miss ToRRANCE, 
Assist. Sec., 10, Great College Street, Westminster. 
Or the Calendar may be obtained of any Bookseller 
through the Publishers : 


Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH, London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the an- 
married to read. No book is written which goes 80 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINsON, 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W,, in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 


APARTMENTS, ETO. 


RIGHTON.—Furnished apartments, with 
or without board: comfortable and homelike; moderate 
terms.—Address, the Proprietress, 14, Waterloo-place. 
BOARD and RESIDENCE in Total Abstainer's 
Home. SeaandCountry. Terms moderate for winter 
months. Vacancics for Christmas.— The Oaks,” South- 
church-road, Southend-on-Sea. 


eee 
ro GENTLEWOMEN of limited means. To 

let, two newly built cottages in a healthy village ; lofty 
rooms, £6 10s. per annum. Apply, Walter ise, Potters- 
pury, Northamptonshire. 


THE," ENGLISH” ORANET TE 


Ce FAs q- Ae Ques: 


,, Suede, 2/11, 8/6, 8/11, 
Chevrette, 2/11, 8/11 


_ JUST PUBLISHED. 
DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
By DR. ALICE VICKERY. 

Price 1|- 
HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, W.C. 
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Everyone interested in Nursing Matters should read 


The NURSING RECORD. 


Edited by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWICK. 
Published every Saturday. Price One Penny. 


Contains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articles by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 
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11, ADAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


coffee for nourishing and 
strength-imparting proper- 
ties, and for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, Tea, or Supper 
—whenever wholesome re- 
freshment 18s mnecessary— 
may be safely and bene- 
ficially resorted to. 


« Represents the standard of highest purity at present{attainable 


‘ ' ” | 
= in regard to Cocoa.”—Lancet. ro | 


§. DEVON HEALTHaHOLIDAY 


ta strongly recommended to all ee and pleasant and 
healthful change. It is one of the loveliest Spots in the county, 
and has all the comfort and charm of a gentleman’s country 
home. Beautiful private grounds, lawn tennis. It hase full south 


aspect, with splendid view across the Teign Valley and estuary. 
To the west lies Dartmoor. Teignmouth is the nearest station—2? - siles. ; 


ONE OF THE LOYELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 
CLIMATE PROBABLY UNSURPASSED IN ENGLAND. 


TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For Terms and Testimonials apply to 
oo. EF. CARPUNT EE, 
BISHOPS TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 


CONDUCTED ON TEMPERANCE PRINCIPLES. 


View from the Grounds, 200 Feet above the Estuary. 


i 
‘ 


‘UNFERMENTED. | 


| This Wine is highly approved and 
frequently prescribed by 


SirB. W. RICHARDSON, ILD., 
Dr. NORMAN KERR, 
Dr. J. J. RIDGE, 


Etc., Ete. 


ge ~~ “| RP ieuest AWARD at FOOD and COOKERY EXHIBITION, LONDON, MAY, 1895. 
—— | SUPPLIED To THE QUEEN anv ROYAL FAMILY. 


Prospectus 
juing 


Free un application. 


A Sample Half-bottle free 
by Parcel Post for 2/9. 


Speclally recommended In 

cases of GENERAL DEBILITY, | 

INDIGESTION and NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION. 

Also as an excellent non-alcoholic tonic 

and restorative after Typhoid, Scarlet, 

and Rheumatic Fevers, Influenza, etc. 


F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO. 


PROMOTE 
DIGESTION. 
PROMOTE 
DIGESTION. 
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6d. and 1s. Samples of Bread Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD says: 
| and Biscuits on receipt of | “ Hovis is a grand institution. eed | Merton Road, Kensington, London, W. 
Ly Stamps. c > almost lived on it since I found it out.” 

, na ee 

a IMITATION 18 THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. 


The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers spt rious imitations of “ HOVIS,” which 

with such unprecedented success, is being copied in many instances as closely as can be anna: Misa cae: 

If any difficulty be oo in ob ing “‘ HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as “‘ HOVIS” is not satisfactory 
please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed), to : 


8. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
Bakers recommendi ther bread { 
5) BEWARE ! “ HOVIS” do on for thelr own pro ‘aes iis BEWARE ! we al Etats op poenens eee 4 


TL. 


One Lozenge alone relieves. 


Sold everywhere, Tins 134d. each. 


in A ce or  SOrtOn. IN. 
. Lists free per post. 
TRIUMPHANT 
GOLD MEDATS, ior thee SON end“ SUN MACHINED: 


BUMSTED’S 
HayNISON ENTRTING MACHINE CO, UD. TABLE SALT | 
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Son, 125 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Printed by VEALE, 


The Unrivalled ‘ 


